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THE COST OF DEFENCE 


HE news that the defence services will cost £107,§00,000 more 
T in the year 1949-50 than the estimated expenditure in the current 
financial year was no bombshell. Parliament and the public have 
become thoroughly accustomed to the idea that the cost of defence 
could not be cut down further, the state of Europe being what it is, 
and that the problems of the Budget must be to that extent deepened. 
The National Service Act of last autumn, which raised the period 
of service from 12 to 18 months, merely registered a development 
which everybody knew to be inevitable. But the Bill now presented 
contains some surprises, in that the increase of £107,500,000 is 
almost entirely accounted for by the factor of quality rather than the 
factor of quantity. There is nothing in that which need cause 
an outcry. All parties are agreed that if the right type of man is 
to be attracted into the forces he must be properly paid—one-third 
of the total increase is due to better pay—that existing equip- 
ment must be kept in the best possible condition and _ that 
the newest and best weapons must be provided. It is regrettable 
that in some cases the Exchequer is having to pay increased prices 
for some essential supplies, but that alone would not give reason 
for an attack on the Government. 

In fact if an attack develops at all it will have to cover a wider 
front. The question of numbers is being settled as best it can be. 
That is to say the period of conscription has been extended and the 
effort to secure the all-important volunteers has been intensified. 
The question of quality has also been faced, and if costs and the 
protestations of the Statement on Defence published on Tuesday 
mean anything, an acceptable answer will be found. But there 
remains the vital question of efficiency, and here every citizen is 
thrown back on his own resources of information and opinion, The 
Statement on Defence is of very little help. It acknowledges that 
there has been waste in the use of manpower and remarks that 
“the Service Ministers will accordingly continue to give the subject 
their unremitting attention.” It gives an acccunt of the activities 
of the three Services in the past year which is as much concerned 
with difficulties as with success in overcoming them. Short of a 
Secret debate it is unlikely that much more detailed information 
will be forthcoming. But it is equally unl*xely that the search 
for the truth will flag and that disturbing questions will not be 
What evidence is there that the Army and the Royal Air 


asked 


Force are ready for a really serious emergency? When will the 
stories of national service men wasting their time on menial jobs 
begin to get less frequent? And how strong—or weak—is public 
confidence in the present Minister of Defence ? This week’s debate 
should have thrown valuable light on that. 


The Attack on Christianity 

The action of the Bulgarian Government in accusing fifteen leaders 
of the United Evangelical Church in that country of espionage and 
illegal currency dealings was exactly what might have been expected. 
It is also a swift vindication of the unbending policy pursued by 
Cardinal Mindszenty up to the time of his arrest. The logic of his 
stand was always that the thin edge of the entering wedge must be 
resisted. Yesterday it was a matter of nationalising the Church 
schools and tightening the grip of the State on the Catholic 
peasantry. Tomorrow it would be the general attack on the Church 
as an institution and on Christianity itself. He was right. Now 
the attack has begun there is no knowing where it will end. Before 
Cardinal Mindszenty was arrested, the persecution of Hungarian 
Protestants, including the Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordass, had begun. 
The fifteen Church leaders now accused in Bulgaria are Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists and Baptists. It makes no difference that they 
are indicted for the usual miserable string of political and financial 
“crimes.” It makes no difference that the Bulgarian Government, 
like the Hungarian before it, is pledged to respect elementary 
human rights and has hypocritically asserted that religious freedom 
is guaranteed by its constitution. It makes no difference that the 
ministers concerned are said to have made full confessions during 
preliminary investigation, except that the real and horrible meaning 
of the phrase “preliminary investigation” is underlined. These 
men are Christians ; therefore they must be removed. Christianity 
competes with Communism for the souls of men ; therefore it must 
be destroyed. The whole sickening process is made clear. And 
yet there are so-called progressive persons and journals in this 
country who choose to focus their attention solely on some real or 
imagined change of front in the Vatican newspaper Osservatore 
Romano, forgetting that what is really at stake is not merely the lives 
of a few men, nor even the reputation of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but the faith and freedom of millions of Christians. 
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Remember Japan 


There is something profeundly disturbing in the fact that a single 
disputed “off the record” siatement by a single American official 
should have posed overnight a)] the most fundamental questions 
about the future of Japan. The plain fact is that much of the 
weild had forgotten that those questions existed. The spokesman 
in question is alleged—on the authority of the correspondents of 
several respected American newspapers—to have said that in certain 
there would be littl point in maintaining the 
American occupation. The reasons that he is said to have given 
were fantastically sweeping and their weakness is easily enough 
exposed by a statement of alternatives. It was said that Japan was 
worthless (to the Americans, that is) as a base for bombers, since 
there were no worthwhile targets in Eastern Siberia. Would it 
be worthless to the Russians ? It was said that Japan must be a 
liability to the Power occupying it. Would the Russians so regard 
iit? It was said that in the event of war Russia would not invade 
Japan. What is the position in the event of peace, or cold war ? 
All these issues may be real some day. But at present there is 
no official indication whatever that the occupation of Japan is about 
1 end. There is no indication that the Japanese are able or even 
willing to stand on their own feet. But quite certainly those Japanese 

ho are already behaving as if they never lost the war in the Pacific 
will not be shocked into a reasonable frame of mind by a dark 
American threat to go away and leave them. What exists is a series 
of real questions. What modifications in American policy are called 
fer by the advance of the Communists in China? What is the 
€xact strategic significance of Japan? What chance is there that 
azhe Japanese will adopt a moderate and responsible Government ? 
And when is the treaty of peace to be formally discussed ? Japan 
may be a long way away, but its affairs cannot be forgotten. When 
they have been forgotten in the past the reminders have been too 


expensive—Singapore, Pear] Harbour, or, for that matter, Hiroshima. 


circumstances 


‘The Nile Waters 

The entire life of two countries—Egypt and the Sudan—depends 
en the waters of the river Nile. Three dams, one on the White Nile 

d one on the Blue Nile above Khartum, and the third on the 
Main Nile at Assuan, regulate the flow of water so that the maximum 
use can be made of it all the year round. But this is not enough 
With the Nile Valley population steadily increasing, it is necessary 
te ensure that more water gets into the Nile, so that at the right 
tage more can be taken out. Last week the long-matured plans for 
this ambitious project passed their first obstacle on their road to 
cing realised. The Egyptian Cabinet agreed to pay its share of 
the cost of building a dam and power station at Jinja in Uganda, at 
the point where the White Nile falls from Lake Victoria at the start 

its 4,000 mile journey to the sea. In addition the new dam will 
ave to be supplemented by further contro] schemes in Lake Albert 
nd Lake Kyoga, and above all by the construction of a canal to 
bypass the swamps in Equatoria Province of the Sudan, where most 
the wastage takes place. These plans, if carried into effect, would 


+ 


vastly increase the yield of the White Nile, which at present contri- 
butes only about one-seventh to the flood waters of the Main Nile. 
The Blue Nile could similarly be made more productive if Sir Willham 
Garstin’s fifty-year-old proposal for a Lake Tana reservoir were pro- 
ceeded with. All these.plans pose gigantic problems of engineering, 
ut it would obviously have been no use to start on these until the 
litical and financial difficulties had been got out of the way. The 
greement of the Egyptian Cabinet (which still has to be confirmed 
will make later negotiations in Belgium 


by the Egyptian Parliament), 


end Ethiopia easier. 


The Instructive Case of Austria 
Fer those who had forgotten how Russians behave at the inter- 
onal conferences for which they so insistently ask, the Lancaster 
House meetings of the Foreign Ministers’ deputies concerning a 
ircaty with Austria have provided a reminder. Mr. Zarubin, the 
Russian representative. has the Molotov touch. An article of the 
existing draft declares that the signateries wil] respect the territorial 
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integrity of Austria and consult if her independence 3s threatened 
Those whe may have thought that nobody with good intentions 
towards Austria could possibly oppose such a clause had counted 
without the ingenuity of Mr. Zarubin. He opposed it on the ground 
that it was unnecessary. Another article says that the Austrian 
frontiers shall be those of January 1st, 1938. Mr. Zarubin opposed 
this on the ground that the Yugoslav claim for revision (which has 
already been discussed ad nauseam) should be heard all over again, 
It was suggested that in repatriating refugees, the Austrian Govern- 
ment should either act in accordance with a resolution of the United 
Nations General Assembly of February, 1946, on this subject or leave 
the whole thing to the I.R.O. Mr. Zarubin rejected both suggestions. 
He also refused to agree that the Austrians, who are in any case 
permitted to import certain armaments from abroad, should be per- 
mitted to employ technicians who understand the working of these 
armaments. Again under the Potsdam Protocol no reparations may 
be exacted from Austria. But Mr. Zarubin wanted an exception 
made in favour of Yugoslavia. Finally it was suggested (as Mr. Bevin 
and others have suggested over and over again) that it would be 
éasier to settle the Russians’ own claim to former German assets in 
Austria, if they would only say just which assets they had in mind, 
Mr. Zarubin would not say. Yet this tomfoolery is instructive. It 
shows once more that there is no sense in such conferences. And it 
shows, incidentally, that the Soviet Government is so sure of bringing 
Yugoslavia to heel eventually that Mr. Zarubin is willing to sponsor 
the repetition of the most extravagant Yugoslav claims. 


Jerusalem or Zion? 

History is likely to prove a millstone round the necks of the 
Zionists. In their determination to keep faith with Solomon and 
the Maccabees they are compelled to break faith with the United 
Nations. Jerusalem was selected as the meeting-place for the newly 
elected Constituent Assembly of Israel in spite of the fact that the 
declared opinion of the United Nations and the profound hope of 
the non-Jewish world is that Jerusalem should be placed under 
international control. Jewish claims to Jerusalem are based on 
three points ; right of conquest, religious association and the present 
Jewish majority in the city. The first two arguments would have 
justified Britain in assuming permanent control of the Holy City 
after the First World War, but, as mandatory, we took a considerably 
broader view of our responsibilities to non-Christians than the Israeli 
Government has shown towards Gentiles. The argument irom 
population figures is one for which Israel has shown no respect in 
districts where it runs counter to its ambitions—in the Negev and 
Galilee, for example. Sometimes (but not always) Israeli spokesmen 
have conceded that the Old City of Jerusalem should be international 
and the New City Jewish but, even if such a division were admini- 
stratively possible, it would still leave many of the most sacred 
Christian sites in Jewish hands. Nazareth has already been incor- 
porated in the State of Israel in spite of the fact that its populavon 
is wholly Arab by race and largely Christian by religion. Whatever 
may be the fate of Nazareth when final boundaries are drawn there 
is no reason why Israel should be allowed to stampede the rest of 
the world into the surrender of Jerusalem, and the representatives 
of Britain, France and America had no alternative but to keep away 
from the opening of the Constituent Assembly, though this was 
a dramatic moment of history in which they would have otherwise 
wished to share. 


The Two Rhodesias 

The suggestion that Southern and Northern Rhodesia should 
to form one unit, whether its form is that of a Dominion o: 
is more than thirty years old and has been the subject of numerous 
blue-books and white-papers. The conference which met this week 
at Victoria Falls and agreed at once on the principle of federation 3s 
entirely unofficial, in the sense at least that it is not sponsored by 
Whitehall. The delegates from both Rhodesias are elected members 
of their Legislative Assemblies, and any recommendations they 
make will have to be considered by their respective Government 
before they reach London. Southern Rhodesia now deals with 
the Commenwealth Relations Office, while Nerthern Rhodesia and 
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Nyasaland (which is a protectorate, and not geographically or 
economically affiliated with the Rhodesias) deal with the Colonial 
Office ; but these differences of status would be no obstacle to any 
form of federation which could be shown to be practical, nor would 
it be fair to assume that the present British Government would be 
unsympathetic towards the idea. All the same, the difficulties which 
faced closer union in 1936 are still real in 1949. The idea of union 
is favoured by most of the white settlers on either side of the 
Zambesi, but it is on the whole suspected by the native populations. 


Britain Owes paramount duty to the native inhabitants of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and unless their fears of the native policy 
that would be pursued by a United Rhodesia are allayed, it will 


be impossible for the British Government to give its blessing to 


the project. 


Ulster’s Decision 


While the Ulster elections resulted in the expected sweeping 
victory for the Unionist Government, some of the results provide 
rather inflammable material for Eire € propagandists. A record vote 
was registered, some record majorities were secured and the Govern- 


ment st rengthened its position by gaining three seats from Labour 











tn Belfast. Taking Northern Ireland as a whole, Sir Basil Brooke’s 
party has emerged stronger than ever both in seats and in aggregate 
votes. Even in Tyrone and Fermanagh it is better off than 

: At the same time, as Mr. Sheehy Skeffington claims in a 

r to The Times, in Tyrone, Fermanagh and Armagh, though 
the majority of seats go to the Unionists, the aggregate vote gives 
a Nationalist majority in each county. (This, however, takes no 
account of the unopposed returns.) There is room here for 
infinite cross-talk about the gerrymandering of constituency 
boundaries, though it is a pity that the High Commissioner’s Office 
in London should have led the way in charges of this kind. The 


fact is that Ireland is like a series of Chinese boxes, with always a 
minority within a minority, at any rate in the north. he separation 
of the Ulster minority from the rest of Ireland was decided nearly 
thirty years ago, and no case has been made for any change except 


by agreement. Whatever case there was has on the whole been 
weakened by the result of last week’s election. Eire has gone out 
of the Commonwealth ; Ulster is resolved to stay within it. So 
long as she is of that mind Ulster is entitled to all the advantages 
ibership of Commonwealth entails. 


which men 


The Workers Choose Their Work 


In the days when unemployment was a present plague an appre- 


cable number of men moved to the places at which work was 
relatively plentiful and nobody was surprised. In these days of 
full employment most men stay where they are, but when the 


labour statistics are published demonstrating this fact, everybody 
is slightly puzzled. It is difficult to know why. But, fortunately, 
one cause of confusion has been exposed this week. Linge has 
been a new and striking demonstration that the workers choose 
their own work, and are not influenced by the advice aka xhortation 
of the Government. A simple comparison. between the labour 
figures in the Economic Survey for 1948, which was the inspired 
Government forecast (inspired, clearly, by ee rather than know- 
ledge), and the Ministry of Labour’s figures, which are the uninspired 
facts, shows that the Survey was, with a few trifling exceptions, 
wrong all along the line. It was not only wrong—it was ridiculously 


wrong. Some parts of the labour force which were supposed to 


contract—building, the food trades and distribution—expanded. 
Most of those which were supposed to expand a great deal—coal- 
Mining, textiles and agriculture—did not do so. National and local 
Government service continued to chase each other up their own 


private inflationary spiral considerably faster than they were expected 
to. It is now as clear as it can be that the present Government 
has been no more successful in dealing with the problem of the 
immobility of labour than the inter-war Governments were in 
dealing with the problem of unemployment. In the circumstances 
the least it can do is to stop confusing the public with “ targets’ 
which nobody shoots at. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE backwash of the Lynskey Tribunal was still eddying round 

the House of Commons this week, and on Monday the Attorney- 
General had to assure the House that the Public Prosecutor had 
considered the news-reel in which Mr. George Gibson had made 
his criticisms, but that as the reel had been withdrawn no action 
would be taken. The House was glad to know that those who had 
served on the Tribunal can be protected from scandalised,” 


“ 
2in 
being “4 


as Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe put it, but when Mr. Blac kburn tried 
to raise again the whole question of Tribunal procedure there were 


mrys Hughes’ attempt to 
Sir Maurice Bloch from 
sympathy at all, 


unmistakable signs of impatience, and Mr. Ex 
call in question the Chance sllor’s removal of 
the Glasgow bench of justices met with no 
* * * * 

Otherwise Monday was a day of technicalities. First the House 
considered the report of the Select Committee on Hybrid Bills, and 
Members like Mr. George Benson, Mr. William Wells and Sir Hugh 
Lucas-Tooth, “ back-room boys ” who speak seldom ~~ always with 
effect, es yt some of the issues which divided in com- 


em 
Cill 


' mittee. Both . Herbert Morrison and Mr. ~paatiecny Bi} who 

took the lead, e bl disquisition, and a dry subject soon became lively. 
* + * 7 

The committee stage of the Juries Bill which followed was more 

tedious. Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe and the Attorney-General are 


both lucid, and at times speak with great force, but on the question 
of special juries they were so anxious to make themselves plain 
that they took eighteen columns of Hansard to argue what to a 
lay politician seemed comparatively simple points. This, no doubt, 
is as much a sign of the superficiality of politicians as of the 
exactitude of lawyers, but Conservatives at any rate had no stomach 


for it, for when the committee divided the Opposition only 
mustered 59. 
* * * * 
Tuesday began harmoniously with Mr. Glenvil Hall and Mr. 
Douglas Jay reciting in chorus that they could not anticipate 


the Chancellor’s budget statement, but a dissonance crept in when 
Mr. Walter Elliot, after condoling with Mr. Aneurin Bevan on the 
loss of his mother, plunged into party polemics of the most blatant 
kind on the Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) Bill. There is 
a similarity about Mr. Elliot and Mr. Bevan which both would 
unhesitatingly deny. Both feel passionately ; both speak so that one 
feels the words cannot possibly come fast enough to express ths 
turbulence and variety of their emotions; both get very heated; 
and both allow themselves time to cool down by spinning out their 
until thought asserts itself, a process which is never 
long delayed except by interruption. Yet oddly enough in the past 
they have been most often compared to such dissimilar characters as 
the late Mr. J. L. Garvin and Mr. Churchill. 


* * * * 


Churchill was in the House for questions 
and made a surprising interruption on the topic of food. Foiled of 
his desire to move a vote of censure or even to speak on the 
Supplementary Estimates—suggestions which had apparently found 
with his followers—he was none the less determined to 
and chose for his purpose the number 
the Ministry of Food had sent to 
Dr. Summerskill, at her neatest 
was a very large cargo and that 
the poor the inspectors were 
been the motive,” replied 
“but it is the 


sentences 


On Wednesday Mr, 


no favour 
reassert his charges of waste, 
of cars and inspectors which 
supervise the unloeding of a ship. 
and most erect, remarked that it 
far from squandering the money of 
defending their food. “That may have 
Mr. Churchill, yielding a little to a feminine riposte, 
method which is deplorable.” 

On the same day, incidentally, Mr. Speaker startled and 
shocked the House by throwing doubt on the plenary inspiration 
of Hansard. It is not the “Official Report” he affirmed. That 
description must be reserved for the “Journal,” the daily summary 
of business done, drawn up by the Clerks ar the Table, and circu- 
lated each morning with the Order Paper. et, as Lord Winterton 
was swift to point out, Hansard bears the words “ Official Report” 
on its front page. Where are we? A. M. C 


almost 
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ON WITH 


OWHERE are rumours that the Atlantic Pact negotiations are 

not going well calculated to create more exhilaration than 
at Moscow. For that reason, if for no other—and there are, in fact, 
many others—it is imperative that so far as the rumours are false 
they should be branded as false. Actually there is no ground 
for believing that the Pact negotiations are either hanging fire 
or going wrong. The suspicion that they are springs primarily, 
as our American correspondent pointed out with necessary emphasis 
Jast week, from the widespread ignorance on this side of the 
Atlantic of the provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 
For such ignorance there is no excuse. The relevant articles of 
the Constitution have stood unaltered since that historic document 
was first adopted in 1788, and they lay it down specifically that 
“the Congress shall have power to declare war,” a power 
which the Executive, represented by the President and the 
Cabinet, does not enjoy, though the President has power to make 
treaties, subject to the concurrence of a two-thirds majority of 
the Senate ; and President Wilson’s experience in 1919 is sufficient 
reminder of what the significance of that proviso may be. All 
this being so, since the American Constitution cannot, or will not, 
be brought into conformity with any Atlantic Pact, the Atlantic 
Pact must necessarily be brought into conformity with the American 
Constitution. No one ever doubted that, and the fact that during 
the discussion of the Pact by the Senate in the last few days this 
necessity has been emphasised by more than one Senator need 
cause neither surprise nor alarm. Nor need it cause delay. That 
would only happen if some other prospective signatory of the 
Pact should be unwise enough to urge America to do what she 
plainly cannot do. As there is no likelihood of that we may 
easonably anticipate that the Brussels Powers, Canada and the 
United States will be ready to sign the pact at about the time 
when they always hoped to sign it. 

Trouble will only come if ill-informed or ill-disposed persons 
in Europe take to criticising the Americans for their inability to 
commit themselves to participating automatically in any war that 
may break out. That, it is agreed, cannot be. But something 
very little short of it can be. Under the United Nations’ Charter 
America, like every other member of the organisation, is pledged 
to make available to the Security Council in case of need, for 
action against an aggressor, air, sea and land forces. It is true 
that commitment to automatic participation in armed action ts 
averted by the right of veto, but the moral commitment is plain. 
Under the Atlantic Pact it will be far stronger, whatever form 
of words be devised, inasmuch as this instrument, unlike the 
Charter of the United Nations, is designed as protection against 
a specific danger which the American Congress and the American 
people have clearly before their eyes—not, as in the case of the 
United Nations’ Charter, against unspecified contingencies which 
may not have taken visible shape at all yet. Today the American 
people know exactly what they mean; Europe knows exactly 
\ and desirable though it is to make the terms 
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hat they mean ; 
of any treaty as precise as possible, faith in the fixed purpose of 
the United States, and knowledge that her purpose in this matter 
is identical with ours, gives at least as strong ground for confidence 
As for the actual 
phrasing of the Pact, there are various precedents. One is the 
text of the Act of Chapultepec, whereby the republics of the 
American continent, the United States chief among them, declare 
that “every attack against the integrity, territorial inviolability, 
sovereignty or political independence of an American State shall be 
considered as an act of aggression against other signatory States,” 
and in such event the signatory States will consult together on the 
measures to be taken. 


as any parchment signed, sealed and delivered. 
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THE PACT 


Will an undertaking similar to that in the Atlantic Pact suffice ? 
It must be recognised that it falls visibly short of the pledge, 
contained in both the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942 and the Anglo. 
French Treaty of 1947, that should one signatory be attacked the 
other would give at once “all the military and other support and 
assistance in its power.” But since the American Constitution 
rules out the more precise pledge we must be content with the 
less precise. And we can well afford to be content. For these 
negotiations are not being conducted in vacuo. It is the circum- 
stances out of which they arise that determine their significance, 
They follow a war in which American troops in such numbers 
as to be decisive have fought to liberate Europe from an aggressive 
dictatorship. That menace has been dispelled, but another has 
arisen to take its place. It is against that—the menace of Soviet 
Russia or of Communism as you will—that the defensive pact 
is being framed. Even without the pact can anyone doubt what 
America’s reaction to any Russian aggression would be, quite apart 
from the fact that her own troops in Germany stand in the path 
of it, so that she would be involved whether she liked it or not? 
The great antagonism is not between Russia and Britain but 
between Russia and America. Britain for geographical reasons 
is more immediately threatened, so far as there is any threat at 
all, but the moment such a threat materialised it would stir America 
as swiftly to action as Britain or the Low Countries. So far, 
therefore, as Canada, a convinced supporter of the Atlantic Pact 
project, and the Brussels Treaty Powers .are concerned any 
necessary imprecision of language. can be accepted without demur. 
The main thing is to get the Pact signed, so that the necessary 
defence measures may be concerted and co-ordinated and the cer- 
tainty that aggression against the West must fail be demonstrated. 
If ever, which Heaven forfend, Russian action created a state of 
war the American Congress could declare war in twelve hours. 

It is possible to lay too much stress on treaties. Countries s0 
closely associated as the United States and Canada are co-operating 
closely, in military as in other matters, by mere executive action— 
“by voluntary co-operative and reciprocal arrangements, without 
treaty or contractual obligation”—as in the project for the common 
construction of a defensive radar network across the north of 
Canada. Britain certainly, and France hardly less certainly, could 
be as well satisfied as Canada with such voluntary, co-operative 
arrangements, but it is very intelligible that countries as geo- 
graphically exposed as Norway should desire something more 
definite. That they cannot get all they want—an assurance that 
if they are attacked America, with other Powers, will come imme- 
diately and automatically to their aid, particularly that she will 
do that in the interval in which they are perfecting their defence 
with American aid—is inevitable. They cannot even get binding 
informal assurances from the President or the Secretary of State, 
for neither Mr. Truman nor Mr. Dean Acheson controls Congress, 
and Congress alone declares war. It is easy to understand the 
difficulty in which the Norwegian Foreign Minister, Mr. I 
is placed. He is no doubt satisfied personally, after seeing 
President and Secretary of State in Washington and Mr. Bevin in 
London, that immediate action would be taken by both Powers 
in the event of an attack on Norway by Russia. But to convince 
the Norwegian Storthing and the Norwegian people of that, and 
to urge that Norway should join in the Atlantic Pact in spite of 
Russia’s menacing gestures, is another matter. Norway may have 


Ange, 
the 


the courage to take that course, and it is to be hoped that she 
will. Even if she hesitates now the door will still be open to her 
when she sees the Pact, whatever its terms, being translated into 
definite co-operative defensive action, with plans fully concerted, 
on the soil and in the seas and the air of Europe. 
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For that will be the real evidence of America’s intentions to 
anyone there may be who seriously doubts them. If Congress 
cannot be committed to a contingent war, it can take, is taking 
and will undoubtedly continue to take practical and material steps 
to enable America to wage defensive war, if she has to, with 
decisive effect. The Commander-in-Chief in the war in Europe is 
not recalled to Washington from his post at Columbia University 
to discuss abstract strategy. Immense appropriations are not voted 
for the Army, Navy and Air Force unless it is apprehended that 
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those forces may need to take the field. That is the real guarantee 
of America’s commitment—not what she is proposing to say, but 
what she is actually doing. She is doing it, moreover, with the 
full support of the leaders of both political parties. Foreign affairs 
are still a bi-partisan affair. In such circumstances there need be 
no misgivings here about the Pact. Let the Atlantic Pact be 
given as precise a form as may be found possible, and let it be 
signed and implemented with the minimum of delay. It will 
be a symbol, a warning and a rallying-point. On with the Pact. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HIS week’s (and I should think this year’s) Vulgarity Prize: 
T Margaret and the new boy friend 
watch the races at Lingfield, 
Sunday Express, 
The gentleman accompanying the Princess is, as the Sunday Express 
js good enough to inform us, thirty-one years of age. 
* * * * 


Quite apart from this particularly flagrant case, the way in which 
the newspapers, with hardly an exception, pursue Princess Margaret, 
who is 18, with camera and paragraph whenever she is seen in 
public with anyone masculine under 40 is an outrage which the 
papers themselves ought to agree in condemning. Failing that, I 
wish someone whose voice would carry universal weight would say 
vigorously what ought to be said. Such intrusion into the private 
life of members of the Royal Family is indefensible. It might 
conceivably be argued that the marriage of the heiress presumptive 
was in some degree a matter of special public importance, but that 
is in no way true of Princess Margaret, and the implicit suggestion 
hat any man who happens to accompany her to the theatre may 
become her future husband is as gross an offence against decent 
taste as can easily be imagined. If the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association decided that this sort of thing should stop it would stop. 
If it does not so decide, responsibility for conduct of which none 
of its members would be guilty in his private life goes back to the 
Proprietors themselves. 

* * * 7 

A lady named Mrs. Hugo Harper, who has not impinged on my 
consciousness before, is said to have been asserting at Cambridge, 
at a meeting of the Cambridge University Nationalist Club (which 
may not be developing Fascist tendencies, but looks rather as 
though it were), that “one in every nine British M.P.s are Jews 
or of Jewish extraction. Since 1847 our own Government has not 
been Christian.” Being full of charity I am ready to assume that 
Mrs. Hugo Harper has been to some extent misreported, for I 
am reluctant to think any Cambridge society would invite a speaker 
liable to talk nonsense and to say that since 1847 our own Government 
has not been Christian, if anyone did say it, would be sheer nonsense, 
whatever it may be supposed to mean. That one M.P. in every 
nine—i.e., some 71—is Jewish or of Jewish extraction I flatly decline 
to believe. At any rate, I should like to see the list. Curiously 
enough, a Cambridge tutor was observing to me casually less than 
a week ago that among entrants to his college it was taken for 
granted that a Jewish freshman would be scholastically from half a 
year to a year ahead of the average. 

* > x * 


I have heard a good dea] about what is known as the Government 
Hotel in Park Street, beside Park Lane, for the accommodation of 
distinguished visitors to this country. This week, thanks to a 
hospitable invitation from one of them, I have been able to see for 


myself how the Minister of Works has done his job. There is no 
doubt that he has done it very well. The block of flats which 
constitutes the hotel is quietly but effectively decorated, the general 
aim appears to be comfort rather than ostentatious luxury (though 
certainly nothing requisite in the way of luxury is lacking), the 
restaurant service is quiet, swift and efficient and the food up to 
the best standards in both quality and amount. The prices charged 
are considerably below those of the hotels where visitors of this 


type (usually Government delegates) would normally stay, and the 
value received just as good. But there is no unfair competition 
worth worrying about, for the Government Hotel only accommodates 
some forty odd persons. The luxury hotels, which are always full 
anyhow, will not suffer. Altogether Mr. Key is much to be con- 
gratulated on his idea and its execution—even if the project in its 
initial stage costs the taxpayer a little. 
* * * * 

With the approach of spring, and its invitation to staggered 
holidays, comes Mr. Ashley Courtenay’s annual volume Let’s Halt 
Awhile, with his selection, and description, of hotels in Great 
Britain, and now also Ireland, north and south, which he guarantees 
from personal inspection (almost always—and if not he says so) 
I always give the book a note because it can be of real value to many 
who use this column. Mr. Courtenay explains that he does not 
claim for a moment that all good hotels are in his book, but he does 
claim with some emphasis that all the hotels in his book are good 
He mentions their particular characteristics, says something about 
their surroundings and gives their tariffs—though with the warning 
that the Catering Wages Act is turning many things in the hotel 
world, including tariffs, upside down (I am glad to see that some 
change is to be made in the present regulations, which lay an 
intolerable burden on hotel-keepers). Among various improvements 
in this year’s issue are area maps at the beginning of each section, 
showing the location of every hotel described. (Price 7s. 6d., to be 
obtained from Ashley Courtenay, 68 St. James’s Street, S.W.1.) 

. * * ® 

How do blind persons manage to use an automatic telephone ? 
The reply is given by the Postmaster-General in a written answer, 
which attracted no attention, last week. Arrangements, said Mc. 
Paling, are made to mark the edge of the dial fingerplate with small 
file-cuts against the numbers four and seven. He added the interest- 
ing information that this device was adopted some years ago on the 
suggestion of Sir Ian Fraser, the blind Member for Lonsdale. 
Apparently three fixed points (the o being one) are enough to enable 
a blind person to find any other number by quick calculation. 

* * * x 

Information, some of it direct from America, reaches me in 
considerable volume about gas-chamber executions and the like. 
A fortnight ago, guarding myself cautiously against dogmatism, I 
said that no country seemed to have experimented yet with injections 
or the gas-chamber. I might (but would scorn to) defend the 
statement on the ground that so far as I know no country has. 
But I learn—and the information is very interesting—that several 
States of the American Union give “ Lethal Gas” as their method 
of execution, while Utah says “ Hanging or Shooting.” 

* * * * 

Nothing has stitred readers of this column so much for a long 
time as the definition of a hinny. Letters about it have poured in 
on me from east, west, south and north. A hinny, I said, was the 
off-spring of a she-ass by a stallion, and I asked, why isn’t this a 
mule? The answer (which, to tell the discreditable truth, I knew 
all the time) is that a mule is the other combination, offspring of 
mare by he-ass. But I still ask why isn’t a hinny a mule and 
vice versa? These refinements of distinction tend to get carried 
too far. And when someone asks me if I know what a freemartin is 
I can only reply with some firmness that I am not talking about 
freemartins. JANUS. 
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CONVALESCENT FRANCE 


By D. R. GILLIE 
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Paris. 


HE Queuille Government has struggled meritoriously. Success 
is perhaps within its grasp. Although the loan has been 
attacked by both the Gaullist and the Communist opposition, it 
has already brought in over seventy-five milliard francs of fresh 
money, and can be expected to bring in well over the minimum 
one hundred that is needed before it is closed at the end of the 
month. This is not exactly a triumph, since the State is in fact 
paying between six-and-a-half and seven per cent. But to induce 
people to buy fixed-interest-bearing stock at all, when the franc 
kas in five years declined to little more than a sixth of its previous 
value, is already a success. Food prices have at last been falling— 
though unhappily, in this country of inflated intermediaries and 
superfluous retailers, falling more heavily to the farmer than to the 
consumer. The budget has been voted balanced—though whether 
with prices, and therefore incomes falling, it can be kept balanced 
and the expected extra 300 milliards revenue will in fact be found 
is a question that succeeding months will answer. At all events, 
the task of the town housewife has been substantially eased. It 
looks as if for a few months the Government will be less constantly 
preoccupied with turning the next difficult corner. 

Yet anyone looking at the long-term prospects of the Fourth 
Republic is forced to admit that these successes, sober but so 
valuable, give surer promise for France than they do for the régime. 
Recent elections to municipal councils have shown the Communists 
recovering lost ground. The opposition between the Government 
coalition parties and the Gaullists remains undiminished. The 
General at the “ National Assize of the French People,” as he calls 
the congress of the French People’s Rally, has spoken of the parties 
with his usual contempt, and his organisation continues to invite 
men of all political beliefs to join it, while at the same time casting 
scorn on the parties to which these political beliefs might reasonably 
be expected to lead them. All Gaul thus remains divided into 
three parts. The peculiarity of the middle part, however, the one, 
that is to say, which supports the Government, is that the average 
age of its supporters is certainly higher than in either of its rivals. 
Nor does it necessarily follow that increased maturity will lead 
Gaullists or Communists into its ranks. There is very little sign 
of the latter coming in as their hair turns grey. Communism is 
now a well-organised church, offering satisfactions to all eyes. Of 
the Gaullists it is more difficult to speak with certainty. Here 
certainly the boundaries are fainter, but it can at least be said that 
there is no noticeable current back to the fold of parliamentarism. 

French Parliamentary Republicans have always been very 
indifferent to one of the principal defects of their régime as it has 
functioned since the fall of Marshal MacMahon—that is, its lack 
of appeal to the imagination. M. Queuille, indeed, seemed to glory 
in this when he stated the other day that France would have 
recovered her health when Governments could once more fall 
without causing alarm. A falling Government may, in fact, cause 
not alarm but irritation, and this irritation is cumulative and 
dangerous. In a world of ever-increasing strain Frenchmen are not 
even satisfied with the fact that the cart has once more not fallen 
into the ditch although it seemed so very much as if it would. 
Above all, they get very tired of a régime in which muck-raking 
seems to be a constant necessity. That the monarchy had more 
scandals than the republic but concealed them, that the scandals 
of democracies are nothing to those of Fascist dictatorships, are old 
arguments and not very effective ones. 

The spectacle of M. André Marie, the Minister of Justice, 
defending himself in the Assembly two weeks ago was unhappily 
reminiscent of 1934. M. Marie won, but he was soon to discover 
that his victory was intended to facilitate his departure. The issue 
was not merely whether it was for interested motives that he had 
decided that a firm which had helped to build the Atlantic Wall 
should not be prosecuted. On this point he was victorious. The 
explosive power of the allegations lay in the fact that, except for 
newspaper proprietors, it is the wealthy who have escaped prosecu- 
tien There may well have been 


for association with the Germans. 
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excellent reasons for not prosecuting this particular firm—the need 
for instance, to have one of the biggest constructional firms in the 
country in a condition to carry out important reconstruction con- 
tracts, the fact that it was not only the head of the firm that might 
be accused of collaboration but a very high proportion of the 
employees of the other grades. (The works council had, indeed 
asked the Minister, on behalf of all the workers of the firm, not 
to prosecute, an awkward fact for the Communist dogma that 
collaborators are capitalists; the Communist-led building union 
obtained a penitent retraction.) But if a firm which hed made 
money by building the Atlantic Wall was not to be prosecuted, 
why should other people, who had at least not made money by their 
association with Vichy—M. Gaston Bergéry, for instance, a politician 
who had accepted from the Vichy Government the embassies of 
Moscow and Ankara and has just been acquitted after the jury 
had been reminded that the Public Prosecutor before them was 
the same man who had signed the order to pigeon-hole the Atlantic 
Wall affair? It is the moral confusion of this that troubles the 
young men and women whom the parliamentary republic needs to 
secure its future. 

For a variety of reasons the idealistic Socialist commonwealth 
dreamt of in Resistance days has not come into being. The Fourth 
Republic is therefore rapidly slipping back into a likeness of the 
Third—that is to say, a régime based on a hundred years of 
monetary stability and very slow social evolution. It was a régime, 
as the ten years previous to the war showed, that was ill-adapted 
to structural reforms. M. Queuille’s revival of it has the advantage 
that public affairs have resumed an accustomed air, but it is also 
a somewhat dusty and old-fashioned air. It can claim to be leading 
France still further along the road to recovery—a road along which 
she has been travelling steadily for four years in spite of crises, 
strikes and some disorders. But to what kind of future she is 
travelling, with what kind of hope, the Radicals and even the 
Socialists in the Government can give little in the way of an answer. 
The M.R.P. is the youngest element in the coalition, but is also 
the one which has suffered most by the Gaullist expansion. 

That France could not prolong the nineteenth century into the 
1930s was already clear before the war; and it is still more clear 
that she cannot do so into the 1950s. The Queuille Government 
with its sober successes is a valuable and necessary stage of the 
recuperation of France. It is not an answer to the question whether 
French parliamentarism can survive ; whether, in other words, there 
is to be a way out of the dilemma—Communism or Gaullism. If 
practical problems can only be solved in the moral confusion pre- 
sented by the decision not to prosecute the firm that helped to 
build the Atlantic Wall, then most young French people would like 
to feel that morals were at least being disregarded in the service of 
some great cause. This cause might be the Parliamentary Republic, 
but if it is to be that it will have to recover some of the charms of 
youth and beauty as well as health. 
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Colonial Future 


—_—_ 


FOUR RACES IN KENYA 


By M. F. HILL. 





N 1883, the Royal Geographical Society sent an expedition, led 

by Joseph Thomson, to explore a direct rouie from the port of 
Mombasa on the East Coast of Africa to Lake Victoria. This 
expedition brought back the first reliable reports of the extent and 
natural resources of the Highlands of Kenya and provoked the first 
thoughts of a railway from the Indian Ocean to Victoria Nyanza. 
There is no space here to trace the story of the international 
scramble for East and Central Africa as the nineteenth century 
grew old; nor the brief administration of the Imperial British 
East Africa Company whose “enterprise and philanthropic deter- 
mination,’ Lord Salisbury told the citizens of Glasgow in 1891, 
“deserve to be mentioned with honour in any audience, especially 
a Scottish audience,” nor the great argument in which the future 
Lord Lugard’s name was so prominent, over the retention of 
Uganda. In 1894 Great Britain declared a protectorate over Uganda 
and, in the following year, over East Africa; also in 1895 Lord 
Salisbury’s Government decided that a railway be built from the 
Indian Ocean to Victoria Nyanza, partly as essential to an efficient 
protectorate over Uganda, partly as an aid to the suppression of the 
slave-trade, partly to secure a source of the Nile, and, formally, as 
Britain’s practical contribution to the aims of the anti-slavery clauses 
of the Act of Brussels of 1890. The railway was built without 
thought of the Highlands of Kenya, but its building was the start 
of all history in Kenya, and ensured that Kenya could never again 
be the same as it was before the first engine puffed its way from 
Mombasa to Kisumu. 

By any standards the building of the railway was a great under- 
taking, which cost the British taxpayer over £5} million. Back- 
ward natives, who knew the use of no implement other than a 
wooden digging-stick, were of no use for such a task. In consequence, 
31,985 labourers were imported from India, and, on the completion 
of their indentures, 6,724 Indians decided to remain in Kenya. Some 
of them found a living as artisans (as carpenters and stonemasons), 
ind some as market-gardeners, but the great majority became petty 
traders ; content with a low standard of living, they blazed a trail 
¥~ trade where the prospect of profit was poor and precarious. The 
way of life and the outlook of the Indians, and the backwardness of 
the Africans, soon convinced Sir Charles Eliot, the first Commis- 
sioner of the East Africa Protectorate, that the only way of developing 
the country, of providing something for the railway to carry, of 
building a civilised State in a large slice of Africa, was to encourage 
European settlement in the Highlands beside the railway. White 
settlement was an economic necessity to the East African Protectorate, 
and it has remained an economic necessity to Kenya Colony. And 
so Kenya became an epitome of the social, economic and political 
problems which arise from the contact between a civilised race and 
African tribes who had lived for centuries remote from the march 
of mankind. The presence of the rapidly increasing Indian com- 
munity has not made some of these problems the easier to solve. 

At times Kenya has suffered unduly from controversy, from 
distortion of fact, and false conclusion, and from the criticism of 
those who start any discussion of Colonial policy from the premise 
that a Colonial Government and British settlers must always be 
wrong. “The fact is,” wrote Sir Philip Mitchell, the Governor of 
Kenya, “that, granted the mistakes and failures inevitable in the 
circumstances, never in history has a colonising enterprise been 
carried out with such humanity and justice and such effective protec- 
tion of the aboriginal inhabitants and their liberties and rights, 
including land rights. It is true that the consequences entail a crop 
of grave and perplexing problems, social, economic, and agrarian ; 


so did the invention of the steam engine for that matter. Among 
the ngs that will not go into reverse, however, is history, and the 
bu ss in hand today is to make a good job of the future and not 
a jejune argument about the past.” 

Consider, now, some of the facts of this business in hand. The 
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total land area of Kenya is 219,730 square miles, of which over 
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60 per cent. is represented by the semi-arid expanse of the Northern 
Frontier and Turkana districts, inhabited only by nomads, their 
flocks and herds, and by wild game. The extent of the native areas, 
reserved for the African people, is 52,095 square miles. The extent 
of the Highlands area, reserved by administrative practice for 
European settlement, is 12,750 square miles. In this area only 
Europeans can own or lease rural land, but people of any race can 
live and work in the towns and the townships and scores of thousands 
of Africans live and work on the settlers’ farms, some as resident 
labourers with the right to cultivate small-holdings, and some as 
more casual labourers. 

The population of Kenya consists of some 24,000 Arabs, about 
30,000 Europeans, 100,000 Indians and over 4,000,000 Africans. 
The Arabs of the coast have declined from their former glory, and 
they are a diminishing factor in the social and economic life of 
Kenya. The small European community is the mainspring of the 
Colony’s economy and makes by far the largest contribution to the 
revenue. The Indian community has a large stake in commerce, 
particularly in retail trade, and owns a large share of real estate 
in the towns. Many of these Indians were born, and have lived all 
their lives, in Kenya, and, particularly since the partition of India, 
they have come, more and more, to regard Kenya as their home. 
There are more Hindus than Muslims, and there have recently been 
proposals for the separate political representation, by the device of 
a communal roll, of the two communities. The leaders of the 
Muslims have stressed, in Legislative Council and elsewhere, the 
intention of their community to associate themselves with “ the 
British way of life.” The 4,000,000 Africans are divided into several 
tribes, and there is still a general determination by each tribe to 
prevent the settlement in their midst of Africans of any other 
tribe. There is, also, a marked division in terms of progress and 
development. For instance, between the Wa-Kikuyu and the tribes 
around the Lake on the one hand, and the Pokomo and the Suk on 
the other, there is a gulf which will take many years to bridge. 

The great enterprise of building a civilised State in Africa is very 
young, and it has been hindered by two wars and by economic 
depression. It has barely reached the end of the beginning, and 
in respect of the complex agrarian problem of the native areas 
there is still nearly all to be achieved. A great deal of what is said 
and written in England about racial relations in Kenya is moonshine, 
arising from the rash assumption that the social ideas and the 
political forms which suit the most politically mature people in the 
world can, and should, be applied to the heterogeneous people of 
Africa, and the critics always place too great an emphasis on politics. 
The great Lord Shaftsbury wrote: “ The world when ill at ease 
flies always to politics, and omits the statistics of the chimney corner 
where all a man’s comfort or discomfort lies.” In Kenya the major 
task of our enterprise must be to ensure a comfortable chimney 
corner for 4,000,000 Africans, who now mostly squat in dirt and 
squalor round an open fire in a mud-and-wattle hut. That is an 
economic, not a political, problem. From the Nile to the Cape men 
multiply and land declines and, unless an immense impetus be soon 
given to economic development, all this great area will be faced, 
Within a generation, with an awful problem of African unemployment. 

Admittedly, there is no hope of solving our economic problem 
unless we can evoke the co-operation and win the faith of the mass 
of Africans. Unless we can devise an incentive, an inspiration, 
which will increase the deplorably low output of the African, we 
shall continue to plough the sands. Here, clearly, there is a problem 
of racial relations to be solved. Here, also, there is risk of false 
emphasis. In England there is a tendency to assume that the visiting 
African student is representative of his community. He is not; he 
is an exceptional person and, as such, he has a hard rowto hoe. Too 
often he returns to his fellows, not as a sound and stable leader, 
but as a political agitator with a mind full of all sorts of subversive 
nonsense. Those who contribute to this unbalance of immature 
African minds do great damage to the true welfare of Africa. In 
England, also, there a tendency to condemn as racial discrimina- 
tion, or as the colour bar, matters which, in truth, are the inevitable 


consequence of a “vast gulf in time, background, culture and 
religion.” You cannot by law dictate to men and women with 
whom they should associate, nor the manner of their association, 
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Socia] relations between races so far apart in mind, manner, and 
conduct must be a gradual growth based on a common interest, a 
mutual sympathy and a sincere understanding. In Kenya that 
growth is far more advanced than remote critics sometimes realise. 
In 1930. Lord Altrincham—then Sir Edward Grigg and Governor 
of Kenya—said in a farewell speech to the Colony: “ My strongest 
impression of life in Kenya is its happiness, the happiness of the 
selations between all races here. Of course there are misfits every- 
where, and of course every country has its political storms. But 
although storms rise quickly in the political atmosphere in Kenya, 
as they do in nature, still this country is a ‘ happy-minded’ country, 
and I hope that no one will ever make it anything else.” 

Kenya is still a happy-hearted country, and so long as we resist 
the temptation to “set the trap trotting down the road ahead of 
the horse,” we shall build a civilised country, attuned with the 
ideas and the ideals of a Christian civilisation, in which ll 
can earn a place in accord with their contribution to land and 
people. But it is quite unrealistic to suppose that this business in 
hand will be easily or quickly settled. If we strive unduly to 
hasten the business, if we are deceived by political shams and 
pretences, we shall be guilty of a weak betrayal of the heavy respon- 
sibility for the civilisation of Africa to which Great Britain is 
pledged. The British people within Kenya have shown that they 
can discharge their share of the heavy responsibility liberally, wisely, 
and justly ; and so they will continue. 


RUSSIA AND ANTARCTICA 


By L. P. KIRWAN 


O judge from recent Moscow broadcasts ef the proceedings of 
_ the All-Union Geographical Society in Leningrad, Russia looks 
hke joining the band of nations claiming a voice, if not a share, in 
the partition of the last continent. According to the Tass report 
the Russian geographers, led by their president, academician Leo 
Berg, and supported by a number of distinguished polar scientists, 
notably Professor V. V. Vise of the Arctic Institute, have made an 
“insistent appeal” to the Soviet Government to see to it that no 
decisions about the future of Antarctica are made without the partici- 
pation of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union, they claim, has— 
guite apart from her whaling interests—an historical right to take 
part in any conference about Antarctica and to be consulted about 
ny proposals such as those recently put forward by the United 
States for an eight-nation trusteeship over the Antarctic Continent 
under the aegis of the United Nations. Russia, the geographers 
insisted, had “never renounced her Antarctic rights or agreed to the 
disposal of Antarctic lands discovered by Russian navigaiors.” 

This is unlikely to be just an example of private enterprise on the 
part of the All-Union Geographical Society. The Russians would 
hardly have given the report such prominence in the Press and over 
the radio unless they intended it as a plain warning to the world 
abroad that they now expect to take a hand in negotiations already 
sufficiently complicated as between American and British support fr 
international control and the national aspirations of Chile, Argentina, 
France and Norway. The possibility of stirring up trouble between 
Great Britain and Australia and New Zealand, both of which have 
extensive territorial claims in Antarctica, is no doubt an additional 
aliraction. 

The essence of the Russian claim, according to the broadcast 
version of remarks by Professor Vise, is that “ priority in the matter 
of the discovery of the Southern Continenr belongs to the Russian 
people.” The priority in question refers to the discoveries of 
Captains Bellingshausen and Lazarev who, in the words of their 
journal, “ by order of His Imperial Majesty Alexander Pavlovich of 
glorious memory,” sailed for the Antarctic in the summer of 1819. 
Jt was an admirably prepared expedition, for which the Imperial 
Admiralty issued most detailed instructions as to the collection of 
Between 
7819 and 1921 Bellingshausen completely circumnavigated the Ant- 


scientific information. And it had remarkable results. 


rctic regions, filled up many of the gaps in Cook’s voyage of fifty 
discover land 


years before, and hecame the first explorer ever t 
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within the Antarctic circle. But the Russian claim that Bellings- 
hausen was the first, presumably conscious, discoverer of the 
Antarctic Continent is not borne out by Bellingshausen’s narrative, 
He himself made no claim to this effect at the time. Like Cook 
before him, Bellingshausen had been within sight of the mainland 
without apparently recognising the fact. This was in February, 
1820, shortly after two British seamen, Edward Bransfield and 
William Smith, had seen and named Trinity Land, the northern 
extremity of the Grahamland Peninsula in the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies. 

The discoveries of the Russian explorers, according to the All. 
Union Geographical Society, “refuted the assertions of a number 
of foreign explorers, including the British seafarer James Cook, 
denying the existence of an Antarctic Continent.” The truth is that 
neither Cook nor Bellingshausen was able to support the contentions 
of the eighteenth-century geographers as to the existence of a “ Great 
Southern Continent.” And Cook was certainly very doubtful— 
though no more than that—as to whether any considerable mass 
of land lay beyond his route and if it did whether the world would 
be much better off by its discovery. Nevertheless, like Cook, 
Bellingshausen made a number of other discoveries which, the 
Russians can justly claim, place him in the front rank of pioneers 
in Antarctic discovery. 

In January, 1821, he found and named Peter I Island and soon 
afterwards Alexander Land in what is now generally known as the 
British sector of Antarctica. This, he seems to have thought, was 
part of a continental coastline, but here, as elsewhere, Bellings- 
hausen was very cautious. “I call this discovery ‘land’,” he said, 
“because its southern extent disappeared beyond the range of our 
vision.” Although, in fact, Alexander Land has recently proved to 
be a large island, it is separated from the mainland only by a narrow 
and ice-covered sound, so that the distinction is hardly worth 
making. Before completing his circumnavigation, Bellingshausen 
visited the South Shetlands, having heard of their discovery from 
the Russian Consul at Port Jackson. These islands, toc, lie within 
the British Falkland Islands Dependencies sector. Another dis- 
covery of Bellingshausen’s was right at the start of his Polar voyage 
when he identified Cook’s Sandwich Land as a group of islands of 
which the northernmost three, his own discovery, he named after the 
Marquis de Traversey, the Russian Minister of Marine. 

One of the complaints of the All-Union Geographical Society, 
according to the Moscow broadcasts, is that many of these Russian 
discoveries bear British names. This is generally untrue, and where 
British and not Russian names are used, there is justification for it. 
Peter I Island, Alexander Land, the Bellingshausen Sea are all to be 
be found on British official maps, and if the Traversey Islands have 
become the Traverse Islands it is for no more sinister reason than a 
difficulty of transliteration. Only in the case of the South Shetlands 
have the Russian names given by Bellingshausen—mostly the names 
of battles in the Napoleonic wars—never been accepted. And with 
good reason. For the South Shetlands had been discovered by 
William Smith, master of the brig ‘ Williams’ of Blyth, in February, 
1819, as Bellingshausen records in his own journal when he arrived 
there two years later. What he did not know was that in October, 
1819, they had been revisited and claimed for the British Crown. 

Finally, the Russians support their historic claims to a place in the 
Antarctic sun by misquoting, or at any rate distorting, the views of 
two British geographers as to the place of the Bellingshausen expe- 
dition in the history of Antarctic exploration. The Bellingshausen 
expedition, which they are made to say, has so far found no equa]. What 
they actually said, while far from detracting from the achievements of 
a great Polar explorer, has at least a different emphasis. Bellings- 
hausen’s voyage, says Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, the leading authonty 
on the history of Antarctic discovery, was “one of the greatest 
Antarctic expeditions on record, well worthy of being placed beside 
that of Cook”; and elsewhere that “the voyage was a masterly 
continuation of that of Cook, supplementing it in every particular, 
competing with it in none.” This is also the verdict of the other 
British geographer quoted, Professor Debenham of Cambridge, who 
edited the admirable English edition of Bellingshausen’s 
which was published by the Hakluyt Society in 1945. It was trans- 
lated from the Russian by Professor Bullough, and jis in fact the first 
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and only full translation of Bellingshausen’s account since the 
original Russian edition of 1831. It cannot be said that this country 
has not done full justice to the remarkable achievements of the 
Russian explorer and of his second-in-command, Mikhail Lazarev. 


The enthusiasm of the All-Union Geographical Society for 
Bellingshausen’s exploits is understandable enough, though a little 
Jate in the day. His voyage aroused little interest in his own country 
at the time. And if, as the Russians now say, they have never 
renounced the rights in the Antarctic which Bellingshausen is 
supposed to have acquired, they have done nothing to keep them 
alive. Until now the Russians have made no claims in the Antarctic 
nor shown any interest in this bleak and unpromising region, except 
for whaling. The reason for this latest Russian move seems clear 
enough. The discussions which have been taking place between the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain, who favour‘an international trusteeship 
for Antarctica, and France, Norway, Chile, Argentina and the 
interested Dominion countries, offer a profitable field for obstructive 
and dividing tactics. It seems hardly possible that the Russians will 
lay claim to, for example, Alexander Land, which lies within the 
British But they will doubtless join in with Argentina or 
Chile in denying British rights. And to France and Norway, with 
long-established claims, they cannot fail to point out the shadow of 
Anglo-American imperialism lengthening over the Antarctic wastes. 


SCHWEITZER RETURNS 


By CECIL NORTHCOTT 


ecuor. 


LBERT SCHWEITZER has returned for rest in a small Black 
A Forest village at the age of seventy-four, thirty-six years alter 
he turned his back on Europe to live in Equatorial Africa as a medical 
Europe, when he ieft it, was on the eve of its thirty- 
years convulsion, He comes back to live in it still a prophet of the 
western mind, one who in the remote detachment of his African 
solitude has looked at western civilisation with a cool eye. He is 
now at work on the third volume of his Philosophy of Civilisation. 
The hospital at Lambarene, which began in 1913 in a broken-down 
hen-pen, is now a competent, modern organisation with a stretch of 
forty buildings above the Ogowe River, housing three hundred beds, 
and with a staff of three European doctors, six nursing sisters and 
a dozen or so African assistants. Schweitzer himself has not done 
much surgery since 1943 owing to failing eyesight, but he has kept 
a close watch on all the activities of his pioneer institution. About 
five thousand patients a year come to Lambarene—a burden of work 


missionary. 


which has worn out a train of younger doctors from Europe—but 
the grand docteur has endured the years of steamy heat and the 
endless routine of examinations, consultations, prescriptions, treat- 
ments and surgery. 


Visitors to Lambarene have noticed that the once thick, upstanding 


frame is slightly bowed, and the once jet-black hair grey ; but the 
old amazing industry which gave him four doctorates by examination 
—philosophy, theology, music and medicine—by the time he was 
thirty there still. His habit at Lambarene was to retire each 
even fter doing his hospital rounds to his tiny office-study- 
bedroom, a rough, wooden hut festooned with the multiplying pages 


rd Volume.” Schweitzer looped each chapter with a string 
just he said, “‘a hunter hangs pheasants.” Outside his room was 


a pen where a couple of pet antelope-fawns often tried their teeth, 


in frisky moments, on the yellowing pages of the manuscript. “ Third 
Volun became a stock joke amongst the Lambarene community. 
Schweitzer’s manuscript notes swarmed all over the table and stood 
in stacks on the floor, and to the alarm of some visitors he worked 
at night by a kerosene lamp. A little while ago it was suggested 
that he should have the precious manuscript micro-filmed in case 


there was an accident and the whole place went up in flames. He 
laughed off the dangers, and recommended the visitors to try the 
toughness of his pages ; they had survived the antelope’s teeth. 

The Paris Bach Society’s parting gift of a piano with organ pedals 
has also survived the African years. Its place has been in the study, 
smothered at times by “Third Volume,” but it has been a constant 
“The voice of Bach stopped,” wrote a visitor 
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who stood in the African night outside the study about twelve 
months ago, “and half a minute later a stocky, slightly bowed figure 
came to the screen door and summoned the visitor in. And then into 
a little room to one side, a room with two antelope-fawns in a pen 
and a piano with a long bench, and under the bench rows of wooden 
pedals of the kind that organs have. A dark room. The figure slid 
itself on to the bench and tugged the visitor to sit beside. And then 
Bach spoke again and the African night was music.” 

Another Schweitzer, not usually counted in the multiform com- 
position of this great man, is Schweitzer the administrator. He has 
kept his hand ‘very tightly on the life and organisation of the 
Lambarene Hospital, now on its new site at Adolinanongo (“ Looking 
out over the waters”). Although Schweitzer went to Africa undet 
the initial challenge of the Paris Missionary Society he soon inde- 
pendently managed and financed his medical projects through gifts 
from his friends all over the world. There must be thousands of 
his neat “thank you” letters scattered about in reply to gifts in 
pounds, francs, dollars, kroner and guilders. He has conducted the 
hospital’s affairs with a rare mixture of risk and faith, facing bank 
overdrafts in the belief that enough money wotld turn up to meet 
them. The hospital-village.is built on a two-hundred-acre site, and 
Schweitzer has steered its life economically and administratively 
No doubt if he started again in Europe, 1949, he would quickly 
stand amongst the “ Ph.D.s Admin.” 

What sort of great man is he who returns to live in Europe ? 
Has Africa contributed anything to his development? Part of the 
answer will undoubtedly he in “ Third Volume,” now being reduce 
to a compassable volume of 250 pages from the mass of manuscrij 
brought home. But Schweitzer remains unchanged as a sort 
triumph of thought and conduct. He 





eternal symbol of the allied 
is an artist in living who chose (or was rather chosen by) Africa as 
his working canvas. Africa was no escape, but an identification 
with life. Simplicity is the keynote to Schweitzer’s action, and 
naturalness the keynote to his life and thought. ! 
seem, the complicated person many make him out to be. 
sunlit morning in his father’s Alsace parsonage when he decided his 
life’s course to the last act at Lambarene there is the simple thread of 


' 


He is not, it wou!k 
From the 


dedication. 

“T feel it deeply,” he wrote fifteen years ago in My Life and 
Thought, “that I can work as a free man at a time when an 
oppressive lack of freedom is the lot of so many, as also that, though 
my immediate work is material, yet I have at the same time oppor- 
tunities of occupying myself in ihe sphere of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual. That the circumstances of my life provide in such varied 
ways favourable conditions for my work, I accept as something of 
which I would fain prove myself worthy.” Africa has been a free 
stage for Schweitzer. Will he feel hampered in Europe ? 

A glimpse into his mind is provided by two enterprising writers, 
Melvin Arnold and Charles Joy, of the Boston Christian Register, 
who twelve months ago—probably before Schweitzer had decided 
to return to Europe—asked him some questions at Lambarene itself 
Some of his answers show that Schweitzer’s old radicalism oi 
thought and his pessimistic gloom about man are still alive. He 

; 


“ 





fears that “dogmatism has taken the place of the pursuit of trut 


From the religious point of view the most ominous characterist 





appearance of all liberal piety ; little remains tha 


Today the task is to get the mass o 


of our age is the dis 
is not credal and dogmatic. 
individuals to reclaim their spiritual heritage and so to regain the 
privilege they have renounced of thinking as free personalities.” 

One of Schweitzer’s favourite themes is that we are living in the 
second “ Middle Ages ” 
more difficult than from the first one. “We need a society, a faith 
and a church that respect and exalt the individual, calling forth all 
the powers of ethical thought and devotion that are innate within 
him. Churches for the most part tend to decry unhampered 
thinking.” Schweitzer was saying much the same thing twenty- 
five years ago. Will he say it again in a Europe dominated theo- 
logically by the authoritarianism of Karl Barth ? 

Albert Schweitzer returns to Europe at seventy-four no doubt a 
tired man, but not an old one. He should be a living asset to the 
forces of liberalism on the Continent. He is—in spite of Africa— 


ind that the process of liberation will bx 
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still the European, a high-master of the Conti 

American questioners probed him 
and got some gloomy answers: 

“ Civilisation does not fall into our 

he tree must be consciously cultivated if it is to bear fruit. 

It must be the work of free men who have their minds a 

I world has no such 


nent’s culture. His 


about the future of civilisation 


laps like a ripe fruit. 


* h 


vision of the ends to be achieved. The 


, , 
vision today, and cannc lieve such a vision so long as the 


4 line feeedam n % * ‘ th 1c : > 
decline of freedom and the capacity for thought continues. 


Everything that has taken place between: the two wars has 
hastened this decline. I ew in the present situa- 
tion. No serious effort is being made to counteract this 
ve Albert Schweitzer lend all the power of his majestic place in 
he human h 





see nothing 

99 
trend. 
freedom in Europe ? 


w Cause OI 


story to 1 


Although the Lambarene doctor is deep in the Black Forest at 
Kénigsfeld, who knows what his next step may be? It may be 
Africa again. Let us hope it will be Europe. In any case he stands 


a massive monument tc the human spirit when it is inspired by 
the Christian motive Onz of his American visitors wrote in 
Schweitzer’s visitors’ book: “The greatest soul in Christendom.” 
“No! No! Never,” said Schweitzer, and with 

the phrase out. The persistent American pencilled in, “ Erased over 


my protest.” Schweit 


BETTING AS AN INDUSTRY 


By H. C. LAWTON 


an eraser rubbed 


rer 1oh 3 
207F sak lice. 


Prime Minister announced that a Royal 
Betting and ae had been set 
up. The chairman will be Mr. H. U. Wil illin , K.C., and the wide 
terms of reference cover every aspect of betting and gaming, with 
particular attention to the complex legal problem, and to the 
developments that have taken place since the Royal Commission 
of 1932. Gambling is no new thing. It has beer 
life since the time when he stood upright and 
his emotions by drawing on the rock-face of his cave. It is not a 
personal problem. It has become an industry, a trade and a pro- 
fession. It ig the social problem of commercialised mass gambling 
that the Royal Commission must examine 

Mr. Willink and his colleagues (whose names are yet to be 
announced) will find the report of the previous Royal Commission 
of great value in their preparatory work. But gambling is not a 
affair. It is constantly changing with social ae economic 
trends, and the evidence that was given before the previous Royal 
Commission will bear no relation to the present position. In 1932 
horse-racing was the major medium of mass-gambling. Bets were 
th the bookmaker, on and off the course, and with the 
Totalisator, operated by the Race Course Betting Control Board. 
In 1932 the Totalisator recorded a turnover of {£4,017,578. In 
despite fewer days of racing during the year, the turnover 
hed £26,252,125. In 1932, in addition to the Totalisator, 


N February roth the 
Commission on Lotteries, 


1a part Ol Mans 
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yegan to express 
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1948, 
had reac 


some £250,000,000 passed rep h the hands of some thirty thousand 
bookmakers. In 1948, with an increased number of bookmakers, 


{4 + 


the total was nearer {400,000,000 








1€ t. tax nposed « he Total or da serious effect, 
but not reduce the betting ; it merely changed its direction 
{ Totalisator to the off-the-course bookmakers 

i here e indications that some f the money s been diverted 
1 pools. In 1932 the t of pool ig on football 
I s negligible. In 1948, as a result of the ten per cent 
lax pos € tO assess tne mount < mone receive DY 
the 136 ol pre ers, and the figure as er £70,000 for 
1 In the course of assisting 1 p promoters the Post 
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by transporting the weekly average of 9.c00,c0O coupons 
pool investors, and the weekly average of 7,500,000 coupons from 
the investors. At least two people are betting on each cx upon, 
and it wil] be apparent that the recent estimate of Mass-Observation 
regarding pools is accurate. They state that 44 per cent. of the 
population over sixteen yeats of age are regular investors with the 
pools. That it is illegal for anyone under the age of twenty-one 
to bet with the pool promoters is apparently overlooked. That fact 
is stated on each coupon, but there is no statement to the effect 


io the 


that, in the event of a person under twenty-one winning a prize, 
he will not be paid. 


The annual turnover on betting and gambling is not less than 
£700,000,000 a year. This gigantic turnover cannot be | 
a few people. It involves a minimum labour force of some © 300,000, 
the majority of whom make no contribution to the wealth of the 
Neither can this business be conducted without the most 
techniques of business organisation and publicity. That 
there is an enormous demand for the services of the betting industry 
there can be no doubt. Will the Royal Commission be able to 

investigate this demand? 

In 1932 the Royal Commission heard evidence from a variety of 
They ranged from the representatives of the Church 

the greyhound t 
vation Army, the Sho 


dled by 


modern 








sources. 
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the Press, tacks, the football associations, the pools, 


lice he } n 1] hl 
ice, the Sal wmen’s Guild, to charitable 








‘ misations—in al] a list of ninety-seven representatives. But they 
never asked the man-in-the-street—the man (or woman) who has 
the smal] regular bet on a horse, or pool; who likes a ticket in a 

~7 l 1 


raffie ; who places his bets, not with the bookmaker direct, but with 
the milkman, or the newspaper boy, or the liftman in the office, 
or the bookmaker’s tout in the factory workshop. These are the 
people who do the gambling ; the people who gamble as a test of 
their skill, as a relief from boredom, as a means of excitement—and 
if you think there is no excitement, just look at 
the football results on a Saturday night! 

Mass-Observation, in their recent survey, have made an attem 
to answer this question: Why do people gamble ? Whatever th 
reasons, and they are many, it will be essential that they aay examined, 
Boredom may be the prime cause, or the insecurity of economic 
Status, Or it may just be the natural human desire to take a chance. 
Whatever it is, there has arisen a vast industry, a professional 
betting-class, which uses all the power of the Press in the publica- 
uon of betting news and the winning of big prizes, an industry 
that uses the widespread advertising techniques as a means of 
inducement. It is this critical survey of a vast waste of human 
effort that will occupy most of the time of the Commission. If, as 
a result, we may learn what to avoid in order to live a life of fuller 
enjoyment, of greater usefulness and social responsibility, then this 
second Royal Commission will have fulfilled its mission. 

It will have a complex task. In trying to unravel the legal tangle 
of the betting laws it will need first-rate ability and patience. Its 
results may indicate—in fact, I think they must—a radical change 
in the relation of the State to gambling. In the past the State has 
never attempted to interfere with private gambling. It has not 
made a crime of gambling, except under certain conditions. It has 
never declared that private gambling between individuals is immoral. 
The State’s policy has always, despite many anomalies, been dir 
mainly against the creation of a trade in gambling, and the sup 
pression of all inducements to gamble 
rected against any form of gambling that div 
men from the practice of archery and other 


the queues awalling 
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were di erted the energy 


of the young 


pursuits. That thread of policy has continued until today, and 
in the current edition of King’s Regulations, in the first paragraph 
concerning the duties of Officers Commanding Units, you wil] read, 
“He will discountenance any disposition in his officers to gambling 


or extravagance. He will also check any tendency among them to 
is latter reference continuing the tradition of the 


practical jokes” (t} 
prachical JOR | Se 


word “gammon,” which, in its original oo me: g: r 
joke, carried too far—to the detriment of military 
The attitude of the State may have to a lay n 10 
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stead of, as in the past, as a nation: 


gambling as a social problem of the e; 
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THE SMALL VILLAGE 


By VICTOR BONHAM-CARTER 


ECENTLY there has been sharp controversy in the Press and 
elsewhere on the subject of small villages. This has arisen, 
primarily, by way of reaction to some of the proposals now being 
rafted by county planning committees under the requirements of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. In particular, the case 
of Letcomb Bassett, a small Berkshire village of some two hundred 





sachiients, has been given much publicity—-letters to The Times, 
reports in several provincial and national newspapers and a short 
documentary ” film defending the village against the planners who 
are said to be bent on its destruction. Since, however, the con- 


oplies not only to Letcomb Bassett, but in some measure 


troversy i} p+ 
} } ifain t >}! 
9 every village of fewer than 400 inhabitants in Britain it is well 
» state the problem as a whole. 
It is — greed that the revival of agriculture and its per- 
ishr nent within the national economy are essential. 





inv olves a large increase in production, probably over a 

of years, something more has to be done than supply 

n ith subsidies or guaranteed prices or machinery or fer- 

sers. Obviously a parallel social development must also take 

slace in order to provide the men and women who do the work 
f the countryside with all the necessities and attractions of life, a 


} ‘ mtew tite er the 
ch has contributed to the decay of country life over the 


past seventy years. This means not only a sufficiency of good 
but also all those material services and amenities which are 
to a successful community. So far so good; there can 


no serious disagreement with a ra policy of this kind. 





*rgence of opinion lies in its execution. 
the case for the planners is this. There are, perhaps, 10,000 
in Britain—hamlets (i.c., small villages without 
er of many of which require re- 


7. 





" “ments 


1es) and villages prop 


1 


all sizes, 


construction or development. To carry out such a programme 
vould, practicable at all, take not less than fifty years and cost 
an astronomical sum of money. Would the results really be 
ustified >? Instead, it is proposed to select certain key villages for 
development which, by virtue of their size and location, could 


the smaller places and all the isolated 


minister to the larger needs of 
within a limited radius, say five miles. This would 


metead 
T 


iarmsteads 
reduce the problem to manageable proportions and achieve quite 


At this point the opponents of the planners 
they say, means the end 
he old 


a satisfactory result. 


mise their hands in horror. Such a policy, 


the small village No new houses would be permitted, 
nes would be condemned and allowed to fall down, if not deliber- 


ately removed, and in any case few people would stay, as they 











i be denied the we il aids and benefits of civilisation ; it 
means depopulation and death. The small village, they emphasis 

1st s the majority of all villages, and it is the essential link 

between farming and the rest of the community, for agriculture 

cannot be adequately served by workers living away from the farm. 

For mic and social reasons, therefore, the small village is the 

e countryside 
[ very brief summary 12 principal arguments advanced 
y eac fe. Which is right ? To be fair to the planners, much of 


the product 
not 


it is imputed to them is not theirs at all, but 


fears of their opponents. The small village is 








»D erately wiped out at all, but will simply not be developed 

y $ proper capacity. This in turn will be estimated by its 
ability to serve the immediate needs of agriculture in the neighbour- 
100d. Numbers are the controlling factor, and it requires at least 
400-5 nhabitants to carry the larger village institutions. Authori- 


es other than planners already realise this. For example, county 





educ 1 committees, under the impetus of the new Education Act, 
are everywhere closing the one-class and most of the two-class 
untry schools. It has become clear that a three-class primary 
SoC tor children aged five to eleven, two age-groups per teacher) 
X some sixty pupils is the smallest size that can be efficiently 
staffed i economically administered 
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The Church is uniting the smaller parishes to provide an incum- 
bent with sufficient work and a reasonable stipend. Rural crafts- 
men, such as the blacksmith or the saddler, can only keep going by 
visiting two or three small places in the course of a week. Such 
instances—and there are others—strengthen the planners’ contention 
that the larger village of §00-1,500 population is the right place for 
the primary school, the rectory, local industry and most shops 
supplying everyday needs. Also personal experience of the village 
hall and the playing-field has convinced me that they should be 
confined to the larger villages, since they involve large capital outlay, 
As half of this is met from public funds, adequate maintenance is 
essential, and that is beyond the powers of the smal! village. There 
are simply not enough people to patronise the hall or belong to or 
lead the clubs that use the field. Certainly centralisation can go 
too far, and the village colleges of Cambridgeshire, started by Mr 
Henry Morris, are a case in point. A single 
combined secondary school, adult-education centre 
is made to serve the interests of a whole range of villages, large ar 
small, and is kept going by a regular bus-service. In my view, this 
tends to draw activity away from places that are perfectly able to 
maintain their own social life. 

Is not there a compromise solution ? Cannot the 
be regarded as a collection of homesteads, not as a 


college, which is a 
and village 


small village 


community in 


larger sense ? It would pene houses for the farming people, 
certainly, although not necessarily for all of them. Whereas it is 
essential for stockmen and foremen to live on or near the farm, 


daymen, who are less well paid, can generally cycle to work from 
the nearest village, where their wives and children will have easier 
and cheaper access to school and shop. Then the small vil 
must also have all the domestic aids possible—electricity, water, 
septic tanks (as opposed to main sewerage, a very costly undertaking), 
a telephone or two, perhaps one general shop-cum-post office, a 
public house and a chapel-of-ease, although, where these things 
are lacking, it cannot expect priority over the larger places in thei 
provision ; it will have to wait its turn. Of course, there is nothing 
to prevent small villages providing their own amenities—a small 
hall or meeting-place, for instance, if the demand is real—but that 
demand should be satisfied without public help, since inadequate 
maintenance may at any time turn it into a liability, and it is not 
right to expect the taxpayer at large to subsidise a speculation. On 
the other hand, this is undoubtedly a correct opening for private 
enterprise. For everything else a visit to the nearest key village 
would be necessary, and this would certainly necessitate impeowed 
communications. Why should not every small village have its own 
bus, to take the children to and from school and the grown-ups for 
shopping and recreation ? 








What, it may be asked, if there are no large villages at all in a 
certain Exmoor, for example, where there are big stretches 
of moorland with isolated farmsteads and a very few settlements ? 


The same principle of selection would apply. 
would be provided with the larger amenitie 
key villa ges serving tl 
countryside. Plainly, there should b 
this matter—that is the op cnn of planni 
its own E prone and should solve 
survive for all so 
But it is 
hace this will only 
g eventual disillusionm 


THE CLOCK 


The old clock 
With its tick reluctant, 
Makes me wish there were some cloc 
More regular than heart, 
That we might know 
The time to end, begin, 
The time for stopping love or war 
Or hate, 

And see the stiff hand turning ¢ 
Before it is too late. 


One or 
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THE PERENNIAL ARAB 


By H. T. NORRIS (Peterhouse, Cambridge) 





HE Middle East has a special fascination for a certain cast of 

mind. It has a wideness of scope both in its geographical 
horizons and the complexity of its cultures and political problems. 
Viewed objectively from a college room, or for that matter from an 
office in Whitehall, its whole area can be confined within a collected 
assortment of newspaper cuttings or the sides of a page of an atlas. 
It has a vague aspect, its dimensions vary with the whims of the 
beholder and the multitude of its inhabitants are caught up in sweep- 
ing nomenclatures or in population statistics. The Middle East 
viewed from a Basra bazaar is different, it becomes overbearing and 
seems confined within the bounds of a district official’s beat, a 
missionary’s parish, an administrator’s office or a commission’s head- 
quarters. Many of us who travelled in the region when in the 
Services formed impressions which remained with us. Some perhaps 
were superficial, others vague, many sweeping but at the same time 
worthy of attention and consideration. Because we were still young 
our views were constantly changing, and we realised we were in a 
world of change when one day a twisted mountain road might echo 
to the sound of a shepherd’s bells to be followed the next day by a 
rumble of tanks. 

Impressions of Palestine and the Middle East convinced many of 
us that a reorientation of approach by the Government and its policy 
but imperative. Events in Palestine, in- 
volving its neighbouring countries, were no surprise. Many were 
surprised that they caused surprise at all. The mistake made by both 
British and Arab statesmen was one of confusion, that the Arab 
“ culrure-nation” was the same as the Arab “ State-nation ”’—the 
first a living reality, the latter a myth buried in the ruins of destroyed 
Arab villages and defence positions in Palestine. The Palestine Arab 
and his culture, which so recently has seen upheavals hardly com- 
to be confused with the clique of 


was not only necessary 


parable in its history, are not 
tarnished politicians or the platform speakers at international con- 
This culture is to be found in the villages, the nomad camps, 
townlets and hamlets of Palestine and the other Arab 
countries of the Middle East. To many who served in Palestine 
that was the Palestine Arab we really got to know, and to many of 
us he was the only one we really wished to know. This is an appeal 
for that Palestine Arab, forgotten by the world at large except as 
a Bible curiosity, forgotten by his leaders save as a bargaining card 
or a source of income, forgotten by world politicians save as a 
It is an appeal made at a time when 
700,000 members of his race face starvation, that in the future 
reconstruction of the Middle East he will be regarded as an indi- 
vidual, as a representative of a culture which must be constructively 
reorganised and restored, and not left to perish in a vacuum of 
delay or indifference. 

Let me by a few impressions convey what I mean by Palestine- 
Arab culture, the man-made part of his environment. What is a 
Palestine Arab? Perhaps he is the tall shepherd with a coarse brown 
cloak thrown over his shoulders and a white kaffiyeh wrapped round 
his mouth. He may be one of the Hebron labourers in terraced 
fields dropping his primitive implements and facing Mecca at the 
He may be amongst the holiday-makers travelling 
by bus from Jerusalem to Nebi Musa. Perhaps he is that dignified 
Moslem cleric leading prayers for rain in the dusty streets of 
Beersheba, or that eager youngster learning hard in the village school. 
Perhaps his greatest virtue is his brimming hospitality—“ Ahlan w 
Saklan,” “ You are welcome.” His generosity is shown in many ways, 
a boiled sheep or minted tea in a Tayaha Bedu camp, a kabbab on 
a skewer in a dim-lit Jerusalem restaurant, or perhaps a cup of rich 
He has a love of music 


gresses. 


the small 


convenient pawn or scapegoat. 


appointed hours. 


coffee served with a glass of water on a tray. 


and song. He will switch on the radio and hum the catchy melodies 


of Abdul Wahab. In a Negeb tent an old story-teller will recite a 
story of the hero Antar to the plaintive notes of a one-stringed fiddle 
In a Bethany street a marriage will be celebrated to the sound of 
flutes, hand-clapping, tapping of feet in rhythm. Amid the silence 
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of the wilderness a goat-herd will sit on a large stone and play a 
simple tune on his pipes unconscious of the world around, lost jn 
the tawny sweep of the hills and the clear blue sky. Everywhere 
in the clamour of the towns, by the flickering fires of the castle-like 
mountain villages, to the group of skipping blue-dressed Philistine 
maidens, runs a pattern, a harmony of life and culture and its 
environment. Beneath all lies the desire to live, the desire of the 
youth to throw off out-worn social ways and come to grips with 
the twentieth century. Into this scene came the impact of Western 
civilisation and the force of Jewish nationalism, culture contact and 
culture domination on a vast scale, a situation which called for 
immense understanding, tact and moderation on the part of the 
Great Powers and the formulators of Jewish and Arab Political 
policy. 

It is obvious we have come to a turning point in Anglo-Arab 
relations and similar relations with non-Arab communities within 
the Arab world. Many who have concentrated their whole atten- 
tions on the fulfilment of political pledges or attainment of political 
integrations and economic units would be well advised to view the 
situation from its cultural aspect and realise that only in a long-term 
policy of rebuilding Arab cultural foundations can any wider unity 
or regional federation be achieved. Arab culture has a threefold 
adjustment and revival to make; a revival from the aftermath of 
Turkish occupation, from the rule of various European mandatories, 
and, thirdly, a revival from the impacts of westernisation and the 
débacle in Palestine. It is only by a slow building up of the cultural 
basis of Middle East society that a satisfactory reconstruction can 
be achieved. To attempt such a programme direct insight must 
be made into the individual problems affecting each individual 
district in the Middle East and many of the smaller minority groups 
within these culture areas. A philosopher once said that “if you 
wish to see the meaning of a thing, look directly into it ; for if you 
think about it, it is altogether missed.” Looking directly into the 
Middle East means looking directly into the economic, spiritual and 
educational foundations of Arab society—the Arab “ culture-nation” 
—and not the respective political units or their administrative authori- 
ties. Such an intuitive approach was made by the Middle East 
Supply Centre during the war, when it published its monograph 
on Middle East Science, Agriculture and Rural Education, in which 
it emphasised the great part educationists, scientists and anthro- 
pologists could make in reconstruction projects. Only by such a 
slow reintegration and revival of Arab cultural foundations, particu- 
larly in Arab Palestine, can a future be assured in which Arab, Jew, 
Briton and other nationalities can truly play their part. 


Many would criticise such an approach as impracticable ; we are 
told that life and progress are too rapid to make possible gradual 
reconstruction. ‘The answer is surely that where such an approach 
is a necessity all things are possible and that it is better to spend 
greater time rebuilding a sound society than giving it a veneer of 
modern civilisation and allow sores to fester beneath. Any attempt 
to reconstruct a united Middle East by politics alone is bound to fail, 
because it must ignore the fundamental weakness revealed by Arab 
psychology, the incapacity for sustained effort or co-ordinated action. 
Such a reconstruction programme must come in the form of gradual 
far-sighted planning in co-operation with the constructive elements in 
all walks of life, and concern itself above all with giving the Arab 
man-in-the-street a better education, a better standard of living and 
a true appreciation of his cultural values. Those in office in Arab 
countries would do well to build their minaret on solid foundations 
and not leave it suspended in mid-air, colourful, artistic but lacking 
support. 


The West must show a greater interest in cultural affairs, and not 
confine its attention purely to pipe-lines, bases or dynasties. Wisdom 
cries out in the streets ; moderates and far-sighted experts are stili 
at hand to give advice and to suggest methods of approach. Shall 
we regard them? If we fail, the voice of wisdom may become the 
croak of a vulture in sterile and barren deserts and over mounds 
which were once cities as famous in their day as Nineveh and Babylon. 
Archaeologists will study the artifacts and habitations of the epoch 
and recover the story of an opportunity which came, which we saw, 


but which, through moral weakness, we tragically failed to grasp. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


MUST have been one of the last little boys in England to 
iessive Martin Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy as a prize at 
school. It was a handsome -volume, bound in glistening calf, and 
samped on the outside with a crest and motto in gold. On the inside 
was inscribed the fact that the prize had been awarded to me for 
Divinity, a subject in which my early excellence has not been main- 
ined. As a theologian, I damped off after the age of ten. But I 
was pleased with the book at the time ; I bowed low to the Arch- 
deacon who was distributing the prizes ; I descended the steps of 
he platform glowing with the reward of virtue; and amid the 
plaudits of my companions and the smiles of their parents I returned 
to my seat clasping Tupper in my arms. My pleasure was renewed 
aweek later when, on reaching my home, I was able to extract the 
book from my bag (in which it had been wrapped in my nightshirt 
to preserve the sheen of its binding) and display it in 
triumph to my parents. And thereafter it took its place upon the 
shelf among other infrequent prizes, such as Motley’s Dutch 
Republic and Madam How and Lady Why. In later years, when 
[ distribute but do not receive prizes, it has occurred to me that 
prize-winners are allowed, within certain limits, to their 
own books. No longer, I admit, are the outsides of these books 
resplendent with armorial bearings ; nor do their boards shine as 
some highly polished walnut cabinet. But I should not have minded 
ordinary cloth bindings had I, in fact, been able to choose the books 
[wanted and not been fobbed off with moral rhythmics or studies of 
pond life. Even at the age of ten I might have had the sense to 
choose a book which it was possible for me to read. We were given 
no chance ; the books were selected irrespective of our age or taste ; 
and in this again I prefer the modern practice to the old; little 
boys today are treated as people and not just as mice. 


in order 


choose 


* « 7 * 


What has recalled to my memory that prize-giving ceremony of 
more than half a century ago is Mr. Derek Hudson’s biography of 
Martin Tupper which is published this week. This excellent book 
will doubtless be reviewed elsewhere ; all I wish to say is that it 
has aroused in me a whole train of memories and reflections. I do 
not think that I actually read my prize at the time it was presented 
to me; all I did was to polish, with proud tenderness, the outside 
of the volume until it shone and shone. Had I glanced at the 
inside I should at that date have derived the impression that it 
was a religious work, probably some paraphrase of the Psalms or 
But in after years I have 
two, and been left 


some variation of the Athanasian Creed. 
eften glanced at the book, read a page or 
bewildered by the fact that sententious rubbish could ever 
have been admired by men of culture, such as the Prince Consort, 
Longfellow and Mr. Gladstone. The spirit of an epoch, or of any 
given society, may become so concentrated and so intent that there 


r 
sucn 


arises a wide suspension of disbelief. The positive formula becomes 
s0 compelling, the appetite for affirmation so eager, the impropriety 
of negation or deviation so generally accepted, that the most acute 
intellects lose their critical faculties. People are so pleased to read 
things which they agree with that they do not pause to consider 
whet those things are serious, or original, or well phrased, or 


even guite true. What is important to them is the general synthesis ; 
ilytical approach appears to them both dangerous and wrong 
thus come to accept as valuable things which, although devoid 


c) 
=] 
“ 


They 


of value, are in tune with the spirit of the time 


* * * * 


We no longer laugh very much at the Victorians, realising that 
they possessed a vigour We envy them their sellf- 
confidence, their earnest assurance, since we know the unhappiness 
which comes from self-distrust. We have come to realise, far better 
than we realised in 1920, that such constant intellectual and spiritual 
and inten- 


which we lack. 


energy implied a certain degree of uniformity ot thought 


tion; and that this uniformity created and required a suspension, 
perhaps even a suppression, of the critical. faculties. Their com- 
placency, now that we have studied the matter more carefully, does not 
today strike us as merely self-righteous: we know the torments of 
doubt by which they were assailed. Some of us even are coming to 
doubt whether this matter of “ taste,” which in the first half of the 
twentieth century appeared as the badge of culture, is anything 
much more important than a frail and transient fibre. I rejoice to 
feel that the younger generations are more serious-minded than my 
own; that their social acute and that their 
sense of values is more accurate than any standards by which we 
ourselves were governed; that they can detect and despise the 
intellectual flippancy of their fathers ; and that they can appreciate 
better than we could the excellent seriousness which the Victorians 
inculcated and observed. Even the gaiety of the Victorians, which 
to my generation seemed so unspontaneous and forced, appears to 
them to possess a fine quality of robustness and to echo with a 
virile laugh. I welcome all this as an improvement on all the epicene 
titters in which we indulged. But this does not mean that I have 
come to like the Victorians ; derision may have been succeeded by 
respect; but my old dislike of their self-deception and harsh 
arrogance remains unabated. Nor do I to this day even begin to 
understand why they were all of them taken in by Martin Tupper. 


conscience is more 


* * + * 


We do not study with sufficient scholarship the succession, the 
incidence and the influence of literary fashions. The torrent of 
literature has for two thousand years poured down the gorge of 
time; the granite rocks and precipices still endure as masterpieces ; 
the mud-banks and the sand have all been washed away. Yet at 
the time it must have been difficult to discern what was rock and 
what was alluvial deposit. We imagine that the Greeks enjoyed 
only those masterpieces which have survived them; we forget all 
about the Battle of the Frogs and Mice or the Persae of Timotheus. 
We know a great deal about the greater Roman poets, but are 
unaware of the lesser Saturae, the fashion for erotic lyrics or the 
elegiacs which Virgil’s friend Gallus addressed to Lycoris. We know 
about Lyly’s Euphues, but only experts have studied the enormous 
influence, even upon Shakespeare, of his intolerable employment 
of antitheses and alliteration. We are familiar with the masterpieces 
of French literature, but only students are aware of the fashions 
set at different epochs by the romans d’aventure, the fabliaux, or 
the Grand Cyrus. We have in our minds a landscape of our own 
romantic period, in which all the peaks and pinnacles stand out, 
without realising that it would have been almost unrecognisable to 
the romantics themselves. We forget that Samuel Rogers was admired 
at,a time when Shelley was still unread; that the, Mysteries of 
Udolpho and even Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein were read with 
horror and delight by many serious people ; or that Monk Lewis and 
Charles Churchill enjoyed between 1760 and 1820 a reputation 
which to our minds appears misplaced. Even the first two cantos 
of “Childe Harold” do not, for us, seem to justify the excitement 





which they aroused. 


: * * * 


I should suppose that in Russia today there are books published 
which although of little value are acclaimed sincerely by those who 
possess the party mind and dread all deviations. The fashion which 
but a few years ago raised the works of Galsworthy and Barrie to 
a peak of eminence is already on the wane, whereas Kipling is 
returning after his eclipse. It is surely a mistake to dismiss as 
illiterate or insincere those people who admire books, not for theic 
intrinsic merits, but because they accord with the climate of theic 
time. I quite understand why Gladstone, that formidable scholar, 
admired Martin Tupper. But when I open my Divinity prize, I 
doubt whether any sane person will ever admire Martin Tupper 


again. 
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THE THEATRE 


By Jean Anouilh. 
By Anton Tchehov. 


Antigone, 
The Proposal. New.) 

WHEN he chose Tchehov’s farce as a curtain-raiser to M. Anouilh’s 
grave play, we may assume that Sir Laurence Olivier was aiming at 
contrast, at putting his audience into a mood so rollicking that the 
change from slapstick to tragedy would come with a shock like 
falling down:a lift-shaft. In this case the age-old artifice aroused 
one’s worst apprehensions: for the rowdy interpretation of The 
Proposal was so exclusively, indeed painfully, English tnat one feared 
for the fate of M. Anouilh’s intensely French play. These fears 
were, happily, unfounded. 

It was apparent that everything was all right from the moment 
the curtain rose, revealing a statuesque group of all the characters 
in Antigone, seated about in the grey dawn light of the terrace of 
the palace of Thebes. The Chorus (Sir Laurence Olivier in a 
dinner-jacket) stepped forward to point out and explain who each 
of them was ; and with great detachment he immediately gave us the 
sense which should pervade all tragedy—the sense of doom. 
M. Anouilh has taken Antigone, set on burying her brother Polynices 
despite her uncle’s proclamation of the death penalty for such an 
act, and made her into the type-figure of moral resistance against 
State tyranny. Watching this French play now, one naturally sees it 
in terms of the French Resistance during the war, just as the 
cowardly arguments of the lovely Ismene, who refuses to help her 
sister until it is too late, are those of the Vichy French. The topical 
slant which M. Anouilh gives the play adds an overtone of emotion 
to what is in itself an extraordinarily brilliant and moving piece of 
playwriting. The biggest surprise of the performance is the acting 
of Miss Vivien Leigh, who brings to Antigone a taut strength, and 
a restraint which may surprise even the most loyal fans of this 
beautiful actress. Her voice, which it is permissible to suggest has 
not always been her strongest point, is deeper, more intense and 
controlled, less genteel than we remember. She gives Antigone the 
loneliness and desperate courage of a lost and determined child, 
while at the end, when the condemned girl is dictating a letter to 
her lover, she is properly tragic. This is a splendid performance. Mr 
George Relph as Creon avoids being too remote and remorseless, 
and thus ends by being all the more terrible. His unwinding of 
the sinuous and specious arguments with which the dramatist has 
armed him is exceedingly persuasive, and in the long scene in which 
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he and Antigone argue about her fate they hold the audience silent 
and cowed. The lucid comments wf the Chorus become more urgent 
as the play proceeds, and as Sir Laurence makes convincing M 
Anouilh’s views upon the “ neatness ” and “ cleanliness ” of tragedy. 
He makes the development of the play seem, as it should seem, 
inescapable. ; 

This is the first of M. Anouilh’s plays to be seen at a large 
London theatre, and we may hope that others will follow. Antigone 
demonstrates once more, if demonstration be necessary, the peculiar 
intellectual vitality of post-war France. 

James Pope-HEnnessy, 


THE CINEMA 

“ Unfaithfully Yours.”” (New Gallery and Tivoli.) “ Le Visiteur.” 

(Studio One.)——“* Blood on my Hands.”’ (Gaumont and Marble 

Arch Pavilion.) 
Mr. PRESTON STURGES has written, produced and directed a picture 
containing as many diverse elements as the curate’s egg. Unfaith{ully 
Yours is, in bits, extremely funny, and in other bits extremely tedious, 
Its central, almost its only, character is an English conductor, played 
by Mr. Rex Harrison, who is married to an American wife, Miss 
Linda Darnell, about whose fidelity he has doubts ; and it is while 
conducting his symphony orchestra that he has visions as to how best 
to deal with the situation. During Rossini he cuts her throat, during 
Tannhauser he forgives her and writes her a large cheque, and in 
Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini he shoots himself. These 
visionary plots are a bit of a bore, but when, after the concert, he 
essays to put them into practice, cuts himself to the bone on the 
razor and fails completely to locate either ink or bullets, the film 
becomes immensely entertaining. Mr. Harrison is very much him- 
self, crisp, witty and talkative ; and it is only on the rostrum, para- 
doxically enough, that he strikes a false note. For somebody who 
has not, presumably, had many opportunities for conducting a full 
orchestra or even, for that matter, a half-full one, he does very well; 
but I have never realised before how great a part a conductor’s back 
and shoulders play in the proceedings. Mr. Harrison is forceful, 
indeed violent, but only with his arms, so that he resembles an angry 
crab protecting its young, rather than a musician. This is, however, 
of small importance. Miss Darnell is lovely to look at, there are 
some pleasing if somewhat obvious touches of comedy to enliven the 
dull patches, and the final sequences can be recommended un- 
reservedly. By the way, it seems a pity that Mr. Rudy Vallee should 
have become permanently cast in the mould of a bore. Not so long 
ago he crooned well enough to melt a heart of stone, and maidens 
swooned to hear him. I was one of them. Now I come to think of 
it it was a very long time ago. 

* * * * 


M. Pierre Fresnay, around whose head there has been garlanded 
a whole grove of laurels for his Monsieur Vincent, can now be seen 
in a film called Le Visiteur, and it must be feared that no fresh 
wreaths can be awarded him on this occasion. As a murderer who 
seeks sanctuary in the orphanage where he grew up, he is good but 
lacks inspiration, which is surprising as this half-dramatic half- 
sentimental picture gives him ample scope. Nevertheless, he is over- 
shadowed by Balpétre as the elderly headmaster who, throughout the 
years, has weaved to such good effect a romance round the unworthy 
person of his ex-pupil that the orphan boys consider him to be all the 
things he is not—a benefactor, a famous lawyer and a hero, Balpétre 
gives a most sensitive performance, and encircling him are a number 
of little boys with equally sensitive ‘faces which are made more so by 
being rather grubby and crowned with very long hair. This gives them 
an exceptionally motherless air, and it is certain that any feminine 
element in the audience will be distracted from the main plot by 4 
desire to take the orphanage in hand, starting with soap and scissors. 


* * * * 


Blood on My Hands is a medium good film of the sordid class; 
dark alleys and slippery rain, violence and blackmail, love raising 
its enobling head among the garbage tins and virtue triumphing m 
the end. Mr. Burt Lancaster plays the part of the ex-P.O.W. whose 
fits of temper lead him to knock people over on to inconveniently 
placed and lethally inclined objects, and Miss Joan Fontaine is the 
girl who loves him; why I do not know, but then love is a very 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
mysterious thing. As the cheerful Cockney blackmailer, Mr. Robert 
Newton gives an excellent performance, and Mr. Norman Foster 
has directed the picture with.a loving eye for detail, training his 
camera as much on, as it were, the atmosphere as on the main 
characters. Nevertheless, though one can admire one cannot mind, 
and no spark flies out to fire the imagination. 


MUSIC 


RAFAEL KUBELIK conducted the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus on February 12th in a performance of Dvorak’s Stabat Mater 
which has renewed controversy over the artistic merits of the work. 
Janacek’s scrappy but attractive Sinfonietta, the only other work in 
the programme, is far more easy to place; but the Stabat Mater, 
both from its size and the character of the music, obviously comes 
up for comparison with the big masterpieces of the nineteenth 
century. 

It was written only two years after Verdi’s Requiem, the work with 
which it most obviously invites comparison, and under the influence 
of personal bereavement, the death of one of the composer’s children. 
Dvorak was a very simple, unsophisticated person, and this 
characteristic accounts for much of the beauty and the weakness 
of the music. It explains, for instance, both the spontaneity and 
the inequality of his lyrical gift, the warm and easy beauty of his 

elodies and their occasional banality. It explains the wholehearted- 
ness and the fervour of his treatment of the text of the Stabat Mater, 
and also its monotony and occasional long-windedness. There is 
very little variation of pace or manner in the whole work, and it 
lasts an hour and a half ; that is certainly a weakness, though one 
which is largely inherent in the text, so that the initial mistake seems 
to be rather that of setting the Stabat Mater on such a large scale. 

Whether you forgive Dvorak these faults really depends on how 
highly you value the purely lyrical element in music. I frankly 
belong to those who will forgive a composer almost anything if he 
can pour out such a wealth of warm, full-blooded melody, if he is 
frankly stirred to the depths and makes no bones about it. Such 
musical vitality—such a gift of pure song—is hardly separable from 
occasional errors of taste except in the very greatest composers, 
Schubert or Verdi, and perhaps not even in them. But what are a 
few errors of taste when a composer can sing with the same “ full- 
throated ease” and pour forth his soul abroad with the same ecstasy 
as Keats’s nightingale ? Very few works of Dvorak are free from 
errors of taste or construction, for taste and construction in their 
finest forms are normally the achievements of far more sophisticated 
and self-conscious composers than he ever was. But with these more 
intellectual qualities how often do we find Dvorak’s lyrical gift ? 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


- * * * 


The harp concerto by Boieldieu, admirably played by Sidonie 
Goossens at the Boyd Neel Orchestra’s concert on February 14th, 
was on oddity whose only possible interest was historical. Boieldieu 
was a professor of the newly-founded Paris Conservatoire in 1798, 
ata time when even his comic operas were rebuked for their 
ignorance of musical technique. He put himself into Cherubini’s 
severe hands for a time in 1800, and the harp concerto sounds as 
though it might have been a work written to satisfy the strictly 
classical tastes of his master, though a vaudeville tune found its way 
into the last movement even so. Douglas Lilburn’s Diversions for 
String Orchestra, played at the same concert, contained plenty of 
ideas, some effective writing for the strings and a fluency and vitality 
which were most attractive. . 

MartTIn Cooper. 


ART 


Mr. WaLTeR HuTCHINSON’s National Gallery of British Sports and 
Pastimes was opened last week in the admirable eighteenth-century 
setting of Derby House (as was), in Stratford Place, off Oxford Street. 
In the midst of so many gift horses of interest and value, it would 
be unbecoming to look any of them in the mouth. Let it suffice that, 
among the 550-odd pictures and prints on view, every imaginable 
game and sport, from bowls to birds-nesting, seems to be represented 
in addition to the horses. For those whose interests are not primarily 
sporting, the main attractions will probably be Constable’s Stratford 
Mill and the Stubbes. For every additional opportunity to study 
Stubbs’s incomparable gifts we must be grateful. 


. * * . 


From other exhibitions let me choose three. John Minton, at the 
Lefe Gallery, seems to be loosening his touch after a series of 
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almost academic portraits built on lines laid down by Gris. His 
sonorous colour is more gay, and the rather cerebral formalisations 
of a couple of years ago have been succeeded by a half-improvisatory 
directness, which gives to his recent pictures a bolder and altogether 
more sturdy air. In manner and colour he is now nearer Paris 
than hitherto. One wall of the gallery is filled by a large decorative 
composition of a harbour scene, and though this is not free from 
those conceits of texture and surface patterning upon which he has 
sometimes relied overmuch in the past, one cannot but applaud the 
courage which has attempted a statement on this scale. The evident 
facility with which Minton produces his results tends to make them 
a little suspect, and the restlessness with which he is still casting 
about for fresh novelties of manner suggests a certain instability. 
Nevertheless, his determination to effect a balance between subject- 
matter and pictorial construction, between heart and head, opens up 
wide possibilities. If steadiness of purpose is allied to the growing 
assurance shown by this exhibition, Minton’s place in his own genera- 
tion will be certain. 


Michael Rothenstein, at the Redfern, is, by comparison, the minia- 
turist on the midden. We might, perhaps, have a gentleman’s agree- 
ment among our contemporary painters and sculptors for a year or 
two (the most famous are among the worst offenders) to refrain from 
exhibiting pages from sketchbooks and scraps retrieved from the 
wastepaper basket. This is an ungracious comment on Rothenstein’s 
show, however, for he has developed markedly since his last. He 
has widened his palette considerably, and seems to have achieved 
that real integration of the constituent elements of the picture which 
was lacking before. Perhaps he will not essay some fully considered 
work on a larger scale ? Humphrey Spender, at the same gallery, is 
showing accomplished and pleasant oils in his inimitable compound 
of pretty colour and decorative texture. 


* * * * 


At the Leicester Galleries are recent watercolours by Edward 
Bawden—a little more relaxed than usual and less dependent on 
technical mannerisms. From the soft moth-greys and greens and 
pinks he uses with such effortless certainty Bawden distils unspoken 
mysteries and slightly uncanny undertones so subtle that one is not 
sure whether one is imagining them or not. He is surely in the 
great English water-colour tradition, and now at the height of his 
powers? Also to be seen here are oils by Merlyn Evans, conceived in 
the shadow of Wyndham Lewis. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


SONNET OF FISH 


Bright drips the morning from its trophied nets 
Looped in a sky flickering with fish and wing ; 
Cobbles like salmon crowd up the waterfalling 
Alleys where life dies thrashing as the sea forgets, 
True widow, what she has lost; and, ravished, lets 
The knuckledustered sun shake bullying 

A fist of glory over her. Every living thing, 

Even the sly night, gives up its lunar secrets. 


And I with pilchards cold in my pocket make 

A red-eyed way to the bed. But in my blood 

Crying I hear, still, the leap of the silver diver 

Caught in four cords after his fatal strake: 

And then, the immense immanence not understood, 

Death, in a dark, in a deep. in a dream, for ever. 
GEORGE BARKER. 
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LETTERS TO 


FIELD SPORTS 


Sik,—I think ‘it is worthy of note that our greatest hunting painter is now 
President of the Roval Academy and that our greatest hunting poet 1s 
The latter wrote of his great full-length poem, 
“Reynard the Fox”: “I wrote my tale of the fox, because I felt deeply 
the beauty and the life of hunting.” He also wrote, “ Hunting makes 
more people happy than anything else I know. When peop’e are happy 
together, I am quite certain that they build up something eternal, some- 
thing both beautiful and divine, which weakens the power of all evil 
things in this life of men and women,”—Yours, &c., 
West Lavington, Wilts. J. H. W. KniGut-Bruce. 


Sir,—I am interested in Mr. Venning’s experience in the Spectator of 
February 11th, but does not his letter go to weaken his cause ? Blood 
sports, generally speaking, are a rich man’s pleasure. My age is 87, and 
I come from a sporting family, and as a boy “rode to hounds” in the 
Blackmore Vale in Dorset. Owing to hard times I could only be granted 
a donkey to ride, and I need hardly say that I was never in at the kill, but 
I heard details of what often happened. Later I was taught that the 
element of cruelty in any pleasure should be eliminated and for this and 
other reasons I gave up the chase. The teaching that animals “do not 
feel anticipatory fear as we humans do,” does not carry much weight in 
these days. May I add that my o'd home was by the river Stour, where 
on occasions carted stags, fleeing from their enemies, were seen with their 
tongues hanging out, eyes protruding and full of fear, seeking the river 
Our hearts went out in sympathy for the distracted and 
Sir, the question is easily solved. Is there cruelty in 

If there is, surely it should be put down ?—Yours 

PHILLIPS WELCH. 


now Poet Laureate. 


for refuge 
distressed animal. 
this sport, or not ? 
faithfully, 

33 Earlsfield Road, S.W.18. 
Sirk,—Surely the whole question of fox-hunting can be reduced to this: 
Has, or has not, the fox anything like the same nervous system as its 
apparent relatives, the various breeds of dog ? If it has, then, whatever 
the undeniable attractions and social advantages of fox-hunting, we ought 
al] to feel towards it as we should feel towards dog-hunting, and to press 
for the extermination of the fox, which would probably not be much more 
difficult than that of the wolf (in our country long ago effected). It may 
be argued that the process of extermination would involve some suffering, 
but one or two generations of foxes would see it through whereas the 
present suffering (if there is suffering involved) is being renewed from 
generation to generation, with no end in sight.—Yours faithfully, 

Percy A. SCHOLES. 
Clos Grammont, Chemin des Crétes, Clarens, Switzerland. 
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THE EDITOR 


BOOMS IN BOOKS 


Sir,—While I feel that Mr. Strong ascribes the correct, and commonly 
held, reason for the revival of interest in certain writers as being the 
wish for “ escapist” reading, I also feel that he has miscreated the result 
of his enquiries in an endeavour to gain data on the matter. Surely 
he does not ask us to believe that it is the personality of writers that 
holds our interest, or that their personalities can even be always felt? 
He gives us several examples, a singing boxer, an Irish singer, two writers 
of crime fiction, and a much-loved wireless comedian ; since the main 
purpose of his article is to discuss revivalism in reading, in which is to 
be found the personality theory, then these examples would appear to be 
useless. If Mr. Strong means by “ personality,” the writers’ styles, then 
he should say so; but if he means just “ personality,” then the writers 
mentioned by him should be examined again, when it will be found 
that the men were unlike their own characters in many respects, and 
that they were recording, and in some cases philosophising. 

If, when Mr. Strong made his undoubtedly arduous search for an 
answer among librarians, publishers, reviewers, &c., he had gone on 
to consult one or two booksellers who, after all, do have a little know- 
ledge of public tastes and even, in some cases, of their wares, he might 
have found that, while certain writers do indeed “ boom” from time to 
time, there is generally a steady sale for their works. Of course, the 
cinema and the wireless do encourage reading in a spasmodic manner, 
but why are the broadcasts selected? The reason is because of the steady 
sale and 1eading which is going on ail the while. Yet we still find, 
as in the year past, unusual happenings in these “booms.” In 1948 
no fewer than four publishing houses were issuing reprints of the same 
title, the first edition of which it was, and still is, possible to buy in 
large numbers from several booksellers, at prices equal to, and occasion- 
ally lower than, the reprint price. 

I do not agree that writers are appreciated or loved or read for their 
personalities, nor do I agree entirely that such things as tremendous 
“booms” occur in writers’ popularity. As Mr. Strong says, there is no 
sense in writing or talking about writers collectively at all—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, P. C. MITCHELL. 

Balzac Lodge, Bruce Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR THE BOISTEROUS 
Sir,—In the Spectator of January 28th, Mr. C. A. Murray suggests that a 
sound way of strengthening the weak family relationships which are a 
basic cause of so much juvenile delinquency would be to provide a great 
number of “ playing-grounds . |. designed to give scope for boisterous 
and even destructive behaviour, without damage to nearby property,” 
where parents and children could play together. It is precisely this need 
which a group of people in Camberwell have tried to meet, by turning the 
site of a bombed church in a congested area into a playground. This site 
has not been levelled and concreted, because our aim has been to provide 
something which more fortunate children have as their birthright—a place 
where there are interesting materials with which they can experir 





place where they can satisfy their creative instincts and give harmless 
expression to their destructive urges, a place which gives scope to their 
magination and their sense of adventure. There is earth to dig 19, 
sand to play with, bricks and stones to use for many purposes ; Water is 
laid on and tools and wheeibarrows provided ; cement is obtained (n 
judicious quantities) when bricklaying is the order of the day. For the 


rest, there is any clean waste material which can be acquired at low cost; 


drain-pipes, rubber tyres, scrap-wood, ammunition-boxes, sheets of I- 
gated iron, even engine-less cars, all have a part to play 

When the site was being prepared, by volunteers working 
week-ends in February, 1948, the children were enormously enthusiastic 


The satisfaction they found in the novel experi- 


Curing 


and wholly co-operative. 


ence of working as partners with adults was ample justification for the 
experiment. Later on, when the playground was officially open, the 
supervisor found many difficulties to contend with, and we « ily 
claim a partial success for our first season. But the scheme is still in its 
nfancy, and we believe that this year, with the experience we have gained 
and the wider support we have been given, it will worthily ft t 
objective. We agree with Mr, Murray that it is of the utmost importance 
that parents should interest themselves in their children’s leisure, and one 
of our chief aims this year will be to enlist the parents’ help more ly 
Last year most of them came to approve of the playground as a place to 
which they could send their children after school, knowing they we be 
safely and happily occupied till dusk ; we would rather they thought of it 
as the place to which, let us say, Father can take his boys to show them 
how to build a rabbit-hutch, or where Mother and the children can Jay 


out a garden together. 
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Aumat makes his living from a few acres of 
rubber plantation in Kelantan. He is a valuable 
‘dollar earner’. But his rubber would be of 

little use to the world if it could not be cured, NK 


and so turned into tyres, cushioning, and a 























hundred and one other products of daily use. 








Monsanto provides chemicals used in curing 





rubber. These help Ahmat to make a living 





.... help Britain’s export drive with 
manufactured products .... help to provide you with goods 


you want. Just one of the many ways in which Monsanto 





is ‘ serving industry, which serves mankind’ 
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This is not primarily a begging letter, but if any of your London 
readers have tools past adult use, or “ out-door junk” of any description 
which they are thinking of throwing away, we should be more than 
grateful to hear of them. We have been given a sum of money for the 
erection of a Nissen hut, and are going to receive a smail grant towards 
the supervisor’s salary from the London County Council ; but the rest of 
the expense has to be met by voluntary subscriptions, and it is hard to 
make ends meet.—Yours, &c., KATHARINE MARKHAM, 

5 St. George’s Terrace, Hon. Sec., Camberwell Playgrounds 

Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1 Committee. 


THE FATE OF THE KARENS 


Sir,—On a previous occasion a letter from Mr. Aubrey Buxton encour- 
aged me to express in your columms my profound regret at the rough 
justice handed out to the Karens by the British Government, a regret 
which, I am sure, is shared by all those who have been fortunate enough 
to have known and worked with these gallant and charming peop!e. 
Much of what is taking place in Burma today is the inevitable and logical 
outcome of the ill-timed granting to her of independence. Unlike Mr. 
Buxton I do not conform to the view that it was the right and only 
policy in the circumstances; I thought at the time, and have never 
had cause to change my opinion, that it was a stupid and short-sighted 
act. On the other hand I agree to the full with Mr. Buxton, in the 
Spectator of February 11th, that should the Burmese Government in a 
last endeavour to save itself ask this country for aid, it would be a cruel 
and criminal postscript to an already tragic story if such aid—whatever 
its form—were to result in the crushing of the Karens’ efforts to achieve 
their freedom. We have betrayed them once and, by so doing, have 
forced them to fight for what they believe to be their due. No one 
is to blame except ourselves. The opportunity for us to combine states- 
manship and gratitude to a loyal minority has been callously thrown 
away. The best we can hope for now is that the Karens, if they win 
through, will be prepared to forgive and forget our treatment of them.— 
Yours faithfully A. L. B. THOMPSON. 
Stainton, Abbey Road, 


CHARLES, KING OF ENGLAND 


Sir,—I ask no quarter from your critic, but he is going too far when he 
garbles my text in order to lampoon it, as in the ridiculous phrase, applied 
to Charles, of “tears streaming down both (!) cheeks,” which is of his 
invention and not mine. The expression “ Prince Charming” is not, as 
he plainly seeks to convey, used of Charles’s French courtship, but is 
wrenched violently from its context in another part of the book, where 
its implication is anything but flattering. “ Henriette” and not, as your 
critic seems to imagine, the cumbrous and hideous “ Henrietta Maria,” 
happened to be the Queen’s name, and it seems a little hard I should not 
be allowed to call the poor lady by it. To say that what I have written 
has seemed to me the truth is not to assume a monopoly of it, and no 
reader in his senses could imagine I had ever attempted to do so, still less 
to assert that the truth was never known before I wrote, in the sense 
that it was afterwards. Glamour-chasers will need to be warned that the 
subject of Charles’s and Henriette’s courtship and married life is compre- 
hended in five out of fifty-nine chapters of the first of three volumes of 
the former’s biography, no very extravagant allowance, one would think, 
for as fateful a union as any in history. 

Finally, I can well believe your critic to be acquainted with a distin- 
guished, though unspecified, group of Oxford dons who would not, unless 
actually compelled, read anything that conflicted with their own precon- 
ceived opinions. It is what we Cambridge men have sometimes 
libellously suspected about the Oxonian mentality, even if we have been 
too polite to say so. That, at any rate, is what one is up against in com- 
bating the Charles myth.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Oaks, Berkhamsted, Herts. ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 


LIGHT ON ULSTER 


S1r,—I am sorry that Professor Savory found the heading In Darkest 
Belfast offensive. It was merely meant to indicate that to me Belfast 
was a mysterious and unknown place. I am even sorrier that he has 
caught me out on two points of fact. The first is not so important. I 
was well aware that voluntary Protestant schools exist in Northern Ireland, 


Worthing. 


but in order to simplify, not to mislead, I ignored them. For the issue 
is this; Roman Catholic schools cannot be transferred to the Local 
Education Authorities because of their church’s well-known rules about 
the method of religious teaching. Therefore no Roman Catholic school 
can receive a grant in excess of 65 per cent. I inserted no innuendo 
to the effect that this is religious discrimination. I said that Roman 
Catholics consider it to be so. And so they do. I cannot help it. 

I am far More contrite about the second point. Owing to my having 
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stupidly misread the Ulster Year Book, the figures which I gave fo, 
political prisoners were wrong. (“Political prisoners” is not a Propa- 
ganda term, but is used to describe those who have been imprisoned 
under the Specia] Powers Acts of 1922 and 1933.) During the war 
years the daily average of those in prison for offences under these Acts 
did average between three and four hundred, but this was, of course, g 


very special period. I have not been able to get hold of earlier figures 
There are- at present, in spite of the 1945 release of internees, about 
a dozen men imprisoned under these Acts. 


rn 


I am grateful to Professor Savory for rightly contesting my facts, byt 


do pias he would not suspect me of some strange green design to stain 

the orange. I am only attempting the rare job of observing Irish affairs 

impartially —Yours faithfully, RAWL! Knox. 
1 Ashley House, Clyde Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 

S$ir,—Just when the director of an important .youth organisation js 


emanding that the spotlight should be taken off youth, there comes news 
of revolt in a men’s hostel of Bristol] University. The inmates protest 
against the weekly charge and are outraged because they are required 
by the rules to make the beds and do the washing-up. Is it not strange 
that there should be college students who are still unaware of the domestic 
revolution through which their country has passed, as also of the student 
service widely established in other lands ? 

In Canada and the United States students have always been ready 
for any work, indoors or out, to ease the burden on their parents and to 
help the institution. Are the lads at Bristol ignorant of the fact that, 
household service becomes ever more difficult to recruit, young 
women can earn at it a wage higher than many of the most highly skilled 
mechanics could obtain ten years ago? If the hostel charges are too 
high, what more satisfactory way of bringing relief than by co-operation 
in the kinds of work most easily organised and carried out ? And, by the 
way, have these objectors heard nothing from their girl friends ? Do they 
suppose they will dare to propose marriage to any of them without some 
reference to household chores ?—Faithfully yours, S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


Princes Risborough. 


OLD STYLE PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY 


S1r,—I do not know if Mr. Hodgkin was serious when he wrote in his 
article, Public School, New Style, published in the Spectator of isaniies 
4th, that in ordinary public schools it is a tradition to flog boys daily to 
make them feel that they are living in the world of Keate. Whether he 
was serious or not, there are certainly many readers of the Spectator 
ho will have bel ieved him. As I am a public schoolboy myself, and as 1 
eat boys from many other public schools, I am in a position to tell all 
persons who have queer ideas about public schools that neither in my 
school, nor in any other public school of my knowledge, do boys get 
flogged daily, and when they are beaten, which is becoming more and 
more rare, it is not to make them feel that they live in the “ world of 
Keate” nor because of any other obscure tradition, but because, in 
some cases, there is no other method of making them observe the rules 
of the school. After all, flogging is only a punishment, and when a 
school decides to abolish it, it has to replace it by something else. 
Whatever the opinion of Mr. Hodgkin and the teachers at Ottershaw, 
most public schoolboys will prefer a beating to an afternoon’s det ention 
or some other punishment involving a waste of time.—Yours fai 
fully, F. E. Lam 
Elwyn House, 


THE PRESS IN THE NORTH EAST 


Sir,—Mr. Frank Staniforth is right in saying that your article, 
Light, has received considerable attention in the northern Press, which 
rightly recognises that the tentative proposals of the Transport Commis- 
sion may be very far-reaching in their results. Interestingly enough, the 





Felstead, Essex. 


Amber 


national Press began to make enquiries on the whole issue after your 
article appeared. 

If I am rightly informed, the Transport Commission’s proposal is that 
one municipal undertaking should be taken over by them for £450,000, 
although its book value with the Authority is £2,500,000. This is, of 
course, bare-faced expropriation, particularly so when there is no guarantee 
that fares will not be advanced as a result of the transfer. The object of 


the project (if nationalised) is quite certainly to bring in line the bus and 
tram services with the railways, the inevitable result being an increase 
in fares to cover up the nationalised railway losses. Our citizens through- 
out the country should exercise vigilance in further developments if they 
want to escape an increase in fares as a result.—I am, yours faithfully, 
Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market ANGUS WATSON. 
Newcastle-on-T yne, 1. 
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INVEST 
WITH SAFETY 


For over 100 years Planet Building Society Shareholders 


at short notice, can now be accepted. 


UP TO £1000 IN SHARES bearing 
Interest at 2}% p.a. TAX PAID and 


UP TO £2000 ON DEPOSIT bearing 
Interest at 12% per ann. TAX PAID. 

THE SOCIETY PAYS THE 
INCOME TAX IN BOTH INSTANCES 


Write for Particulars to 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.Cs 
Assets exceed £5,500,000 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Immediate action 
impresses your South 
American customers 


Emergercy shipments — 


I AN URGENT problem arises in 
one of your South American 
markets, nothing will put matters 
right as effectively as a flying visit 


emergency 
treatment: B.S.A.A. give ship- 
ments of urgently needed goods — 
spare parts, for example, or con- 





YIiiM 


signments to meet seasonal sales — 


by you or one of your senior 
emergency speed of handling. 


representatives. Immediate action 
of this sort enormously enhances 
prestige and goodwill with South 
American customers. 

British South American Airways 
operate the most frequent, and 
therefore the most time-saving, 
service to important South American 





It’s often cheaper to ship 
by air 


Lower insurance charges and lower 
packing costs (most freight can be 
packed in cardboard cartons) mean 


cities. 
: that it is often cheaper to ship goods 
Specimen fares: to South America by air than by sea. 
From London _ _ Fares Other economies are reduced ware- 
to Single Return . paneer . 
Rio de Janeiro, . . £171. 4 £308. 3 housing costs— you need act main- 
Sho Paulo « « £174.19 £314.18 tain large stocks overseas, since you 
Montevideo. . . . £190. 2 £342. 4 can deliver immediately on order — 


BuenosAires . . . £192. 6 £346. 3 
Subject to alteration : : 
working capital. 
Fast services also to Natal, Santiago, — 
Lima, Barranquilla and the West Indies. 


Business by A— by: 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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Priority No. 1, if you want plenty of eggs, is 
a good poultry house. A snug house that 
keeps hens happily in their place and every- 
thing else—weather, farm animals and 
marauders—out of it. We were making 
Poultry Houses before you ate your 
first egg. Designs change and improve 
as the years go by. But the workman- 
ship remains what it always was— 
first class. 





STEEL CONSTRUCTION » WOODWORKING - WIRE NETTING - FENCING « REFRIGERATORS 
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Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 

have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has supplied them 
with the specialised banking services that this trade demands. 

Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester Branch: 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 e Liverpool Branch: The Cotton 
Bachange Buildings, Old Hall St., Liverpool 3 e West End (London) Branch: 
a8, Charles Il St., London, $.W.1 « New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York 

Associated Banking Institution in India: The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 

The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
ENDIA « PAKISTAN « CEYLON « BURMA e« SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA « NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK e« INDONI SIA «e FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA « SIAM e THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC « HONGKONG 

CHINA e JAPAN 
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A BARBARIC CUSTOM 


Sir,—No one who has lived in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan can fail to agree 
with the grave strictures recently passed upon the horrible practice of 
female circumcision customary in that country, nor that the continuance 
of this deplorable rite is largely due to the great influence wielded by the 
older women. I would, however, respectfully suggest to your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Michael Langley, that mixed though the blood of the Sudanese 
may be, there is no admixture of Indian race, and any Middle-Eastern 
women who are likely to be more “ progressive ” than the Sudanese them- 
selves would also be regarded as aliens. On the other hand, the devoted 
band of British women which has for years taught and trained midwives 
ind nurses and teachers among the Sudanese girls has their fullest 
trust. These trained girls are the ones to spread enlightenment among 
their own people. 

It is surely, Sir, as was pointed out recently in The Times by Sir 
Angus Gillan, the business of the Sudanese themselves, now for the first 
time largely responsible for the administration of their country, to do 
all they can to encourage and increase female education and enlightenment 
throughout the land, and thereby spread among all their people a willing- 
ness to discard what is both hateful and racially harmful among their 
customs.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ANNETTE KENNEDY COOKE. 

Newlands, Warlingham. 


DOCTORS’ HOLIDAYS 


Str,—I have seen several letters in the Spectator on the subject of this 
doctors’ dilemma, the National Health Service Bill, but on one point I 
have, so far, failed to see any comment, And yet this is a most vital 
point ; that of sickness and holidays. If a doctor falls sick, especially in 
the country, he has to employ a locum tenens at two guineas a day, 
provide a driver and all accommodation. On the present rate of remun- 
eration it cannot be done. It means a drain on any savings he may 
have, and the fear of illness is a veritable nightmare. And holidays ? 
Surely if the doctor has now become a civil servant, holidays with pay 
and a substitute to take over his practice should be automatic.—Yours, &c., 
The Mill House, Pateley Bridge, B. M, FLINTOFF. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Sir,—Labour’s good fortune in by-elections is still being maintained, 
says Janus. The facts do not bear him out. At Sowerby, South Ham- 
mersmith and North St. Pancras, Labour is defending seats won in 1945. 
lhe first two of these seats had been held previously by Labour only in 
1929-31, when the respective majorities were 2,166 and 412. There has 
ilways been a strong Liberal poll at Sowerby, and Mr. Belcher’s absolute 
majority in 1945 was no more than 560 votes. The St. Pancras seat was 
won for Labour in 1929 by 3,115 votes and had been previously held in 
1924. These, then, are the marginal seats. If the Conservative Party is 
expecting to win only one of them in the by-elections, there can be no 
justification for the claim that if a General Election were held now the 
Conservatives would win easily.—Yours faithfully, S. R. GAYTON. 
14 Nicosia Road, S.W.18. 


INTIMIDATION IN ERITREA 


Str,—I must apologise for an unaccountable slip in my letter which you 
were kind enough to publish last week. The District Chief of Meraguz 
who was present at the assault upon the Secretary of the Liberal Party 
of the Serae was Azmatch Tesfai Baraki and not, as I erroneously wrote, 
Azmatch Teferi Baraki. I am the more sorry since Azmatch Teferi 
Woldenkiel, who replaced Azmatch Tesfai after the latter’s dismissal, is a 
very good District Chief whom I respect. Though a pro-Ethiopian, he 
does not allow politics to interfere with his work and would, I know, 
never countenance any act of terrorism.—I am, Sir, with renewed 
ipologies, yours truly, E. F. WIsE. 
Hanford Cottage, Blandford, Dorset. 


BRITONS IN PAKISTAN 


Sir,—In my letter to vou on this subject I failed, through an oversight, 
to mention that the three ladies who are doing such splendid work in 
Tank, are missionaries of the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society, which co-operates with the C.M.S. in most of its work. I am 
sorry for this omission and will be grateful if you will publish this in 
order to correct any wrong impression.—Yours faithfully, 

78 Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S.W.3. K. W. S. JARDINE 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I see that the British Trust for Ornithology is asking—from the Earl 
Grey Institute at Oxford—for old game books. Estate books would 
perhaps give more zoological information than most so-called game 
books, for the reason that the record of vermin—not always found in 
game books—is more important than the head of game. A great many 
years ago I saw such a book concerning an estate near London, in which 
was given the tale of various beasts destroyed by the keepers (in this 
regard a singularly contradictory title). The comparative detail that most 
astonished me was that the stoats, which were many, vastly outnumbered 
the rats, which were very few. Now no vermin are so destructive, or today 
so numerous, as the rats; and it is a question worth answering whether 
the keepers’ war against stoats and weasels, as once against the polecat, 
is altogether wise. The more numerous the stoats and weasels—and, of 
course, the foxes—the fewer the rats is a general rule. The weasel will 
not, I think, attack a full-grown rat; but it will and does kill young 
rats, and not uncommonly rats avoid its neighbourhood. I know one 
farmer who issued strict instructions that no weasel was to be killed 
on his farm. He regarded them as among his better friends. The weasel, 
of course, is as persistent a mouser as any cat ; and the mouse is regarded 
by some farmers as not less destructive than the rat and very much harder 
to deal with. As to personal observations, I have seen a stoat killing a 
rabbit and a blackbird, a weasel feeding its young on a mouse, and the 
proof of a rat removing partridge eggs. 


Urban Duck 


It seems that the unhappy wild duck who seek sanctuary on the lake 
of St. James’s Park are shot from time to time as unwelcome visitors by 
the urban, it would seem very urban, authorities. The birds there run 
several risks. A daily crepuscular spectacle, of foreboding character, is 
the streaking across the neighbouring streets of great numbers of cats, 
which take toll. Duck, whether of common or rare species, were at one 
time shot on the reservoirs on the excuse that they flew from sewage farms 
and so fouled the London drinking water. Their numbers may certainly 
be very large, both on the Essex and the Staines reservoirs, a great favourite 
with flocks of widgeon, and an occasional shoot (such as is sanctioned, 
for example, at Tring and even Hickling Broad) is permissible ; but there 
is not, and is not likely to be, any excess of duck in central London. 
Thereabouts the more the merrier. If shoots are to be organised, let 
the target be carrion crows. I have known a full-grown duck to be 
killed by a crow in Richmond Park, and crows prevent the grebe nesting 
at Staines and elsewhere. No owl or hawk is so deadly an enemy to 
other birds as the carrion crow. 


Central-heated Roosts 


A quaint but most plausible reason, founded on direct observation, is 
given for the preference of London sparrows for particular trees as nightly 
roosts. They like, it seems, their bedrooms to have the advantage of 
central heating, and therefore select those trees, for example, the Charing 
Cross planes, which are warmed by the hot air released from the Under- 
ground. Their knowledge of London is as extensive and peculiar as a 
Sam Weller’s. What a number of them know that ingenious caterer in 
St. James’s Park. His technique is to fill his fist with bread that appears 
progressively from the hollow at the little finger end of his grip. They 
thus find a perch and cannot wolf too large a piece. Incidentally, there 
is evidence that sparrows definitely like noise, for one particular example, 
that of a roller on rough gravel. 


In the Garden 


Garden catalogues—and, indeed, advertisements—are not as a rule 
remarkable for individuality. The reason doubtless is that the bulk of 
gardeners seek the same things. If they want exceptional plants they 
want the latest novelty which, of course, is usually a variety, not 4 
species. Im general, species are disregarded—of tulips, roses, iris and 
the rest—in all classes where hybridisers have been at work. Yet there 
is a deal to be said for species ; and I was both surprised and pleased to 
find one catalogue—from the Portland Nurseries, Shrewsbury—which 
devotes several pages to rose species, including a favourite of mine, 
R. moschata floribunda—that I have never before found in a catalogue. 
Its virtual disappearance has been doubtless due to its extreme lustiness. 
It is best, perhaps, when given the chance to climb a tree in the semi- 
wild. It is worth notice that several of the speci¢s of rose have swect- 
smelling leaves, for example, R. setipoda of the moysii type, which should 
be in every garden in some form or other. 

W. Beacu THOMAS 
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For your Swiss summer holidays—fly direct to _——¥ The NSP.CC. has received 
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the rescue of children suffering from cruelty and neglect. No 
other society carries out quite the same functions as the 
N.S.P.C.C., which never prosecutes except in the most hardened 
cases — preferring, wherever possible, to give the practical 
assistance and skilled advice that will rebuild family life. You 
can therefore feel confident that a bequest to the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will be used 
for the greatest possible good. 


Please remember the 


NSP-CC 


President: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 

























INFORMATION GLADLY SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION TO THE DIRECTOR, N.S.P.C.C., 
@ VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. "PHONE GERRARD 2774 











THE FAVOURITE SCOTTISH RESORT 
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THE CONDITIONS which interest the modern exporter are those 
prevailing in his market, the ‘commercial weather’ in which 
. he must trade. British products will always sell in Australia and 
tour here or abroad . . . a holiday in Switzerland, New Zealand provided they are adapted in both quality and 


price to the Dominion markets. The Overseas Department of 


Scandinavia, Belgium, France or other Continental 
The Bank of Australasia can put at the disposal of the British 


Countries — Dean & Dawson offer a wonderful 


selection of attractive holidays and that individual | exporter accurate up-to-date information from the Bank’s 

attention to your plans for which they have been | Branches ‘ down under’ giving him a picture of prevailing con- 

known for so many years. ditions upon which he can base his export programme, 
It is best ake a personal call at any of the branches in London and princi- 


pal but if you write please state what type of holiday and which country 
mteres 


DEAN & DAWSON, LIMITED 
(Dept.43), 81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W1I, and branches in principal towns 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 





HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. (Manager: G. C, Cowan) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Never Give Up 


Martin Tupper: His Rise and Fall. By Derek Hudson. (Constable. 18s.) 





READING about the incredible Tupper, the horrible, serious, ingra- 
tiating Tupper, has the effect of reading a book in a nightmare. 
But let me hasten to say that this book is prodigiously entertaining ; 
the tale of Tupper is worthy of relation, its implications are manifold, 
and I have perused it with delight, astonishment and indignation 
from the beginning to the end. For it is not only the man himself 
who now seems incredible ; his fantastic renown has to be fitted, one 
way. or another, into the social structure of his period. Tupper’s 
inflated celebrity and his egregious decline were, indeed, elements 
of the Victorian scene. This ridiculous, though sincere, person 
evoked a response which illuminated, sometimes with embarrassing 
precision, the characters and ideas of others; and among those 
others were the Queen, the Prince Consort and Mr.- Gladstone. 

Martin Tupper, today unknown, was the author of Proverbial 
Philosophy, first published in 1838. A Second Series was produced 
in 1841, and between that date and 1860 the work had a stupefying 
sale, both in England and in the United States. It is a treatise on 
popular morals, written in a glutinous crawling metre, like rivulets 
of treacle, without rhyme, and admittedly foreshadowing the style 
of Whitman. But Mr. Tupper was never a poet. He had an 
unlimited facility in commonplace utterance of the type known as 
“moral” and an equal facility in the making of jingles. At any 
moment he was ready to break out in a dry pattering rattle of 
platitudes ; and a few minutes in a secluded drawing-room or in 
the caves of Lydstep sufficed for the production of a Tupperian 
sonnet. He wrote an immense number of occasional pieces, many 
of them composed for Royalty, as well as novels and pamphlets. 
His chattering ebullient rectitude eventually drove his wife to the 
bottle and one son to the devil; it is fair to add that his wife 
recovered and resigned herself dutifully to a life of unceasing 
Tupperdom. His poem, “Never Give Up,” had a reputation equal 
to, and as well: deserved as, that of Kipling’s intolerable “If.” He 
was a bore, a toady and a place-hunter, imperviously vain and obtuse ; 
but he was never inconsistent, nor was he lacking in courage ; and 
even Hawthorne, who described him as “ the ass of asses,” allowed 
that he was “ warm-hearted and respectable.” 

The curious history of Tupper is well displayed in this most 
engaging and amusing book. It is in many respects an ideal 
biography ; for Tupper trips and rattles on every page, while the 
author contents himself with a minimum of essential comment and 
explanation. Mr. Hudson has obtained a mass of hitherto unpub- 
lished material (Mr. Tupper’s egotistically annotated scrap-books) 
and he has produced a volume which even the most infuriated of 
readers will peruse with attention. He has done well to revive some 
of the poems written by this unofficial, though not unrewarded, 
Laureate. Having read them, one is unlikely to forget two of the 
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lines from the “ Greeting to Alexandra.” 
“O happy heart of England, 
Shout aloud, and sing, Land!” 

And there are lines, too, in Proverbial Philosophy (treasured in the 
household of Queen Victoria) which are not less memorable. “No 
cosmetic like a holy conscience ” may be taken as a specimen. And 
yet this entirely preposterous Tupper was able to fasten to his name 
the honourable appendages of F.R.S. and of D.C.L. 

Mr. Hudson is fortunate in being able to give in Tupper’s own 
words an account of his triumphal tour of the United States ijn 
1851, which produced, among other things of greater value, a “ love 
token” from “fifty thousand American ladies.” And so the story 
goes on, always exasperating though never dull. After the death 
of Wordsworth, Mr. Tupper hopes to be appointed Laureate instead 
of Tennyson. His “ Hymn of All the Nations,” written for the Great 
Exhibition, is translated in the Ojibway tongue—“ monedoo ke 
ween e gook.” In 1857 he has the supreme delight of a meeting 
with the Royal Family. He presents one copy of his great work, 
tied with white ribbon, to the Princess Royal, and another, tied 
with blue ribbon, to her fiancé, Prince Frederick of Prussia. Then, 
from 1860, came the decline. Tupper was assailed by ridicule, 
there was little demand for the great work, in 1876 he gallantly 
revisited America, some years later he tried unsuccessfully to obtain 
a title ; but he was respected by Froude, and we see him near the 
end of his life engaged in an exchange of dulcet fatuities with Minnie 
Mackay (Marie Corelli). 

I recommend this book without hesitation to almost every kind 
of reader. C. E. Vuiutamy. 


The Gradual Revolution 


The Labour Party in Perspective and Twelve Years After. By 
C. R. Attlee. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Labour Party in Perspective is the well-known book which the 
present Prime Minister, then Leader of the Opposition, wrote in 
1937, reprinted without addition or change. Twelve Years After 
represents the preface in which Mr. Francis Williams, unswerving 
in his fidelity to his leader, and closely associated with him for a 
time in Downing Street, demonstrates effectively the identity between 
prediction and performance. It was not a difficult task and Mr. 
Williams has discharged it adequately, though perhaps a little too 
much verbatim quotation of passages which the persevering reader 
will reach in any case in their due context in Mr. Attlee’s book itself. 
But he has laid stress on the points which most deserved stress, and 
said a good many things which the Prime Minister would have 
found it more difficult to say it he had chosen to write a preface 
himself to put The Labour Party in Perspective in a new perspective. 
The decision to reprint the book is abundantly justified. There are 
not many political authors of whom it could be said that the best 
tribute to them would be to reproduce word for word what they 
wrote a dozen years ago, in what the war has made to seem almost 
like another era. Actually everything, or almost everything, which 
Mr. Attlee, in days when the prospect of the accession of his party 
to power seemed remote in the extreme, said the Labour Party 
ought to do has been done since the Labour Party gained its 
remarkable majority in the House of Commons. Nationalisation 
of the Bank of England, of coal and electricity, of all forms of 
public transport—but not, be it noted, of iron and steel—all are 
there, together with something nearer nationalisation of the land 
than the Town and Country Planning Act provides. Platforms, 
the American train conductor observed, shepherding his passengers 
inside the car, were not meant to travel on; they were meant to 
get in on. That is not Mr. Attlee’s view. Having got in on one he 
has travelled on it with notable effect, and no one can deny him the 
satisfaction of saying (though in fact he has not said it) “ what I 
have written I have—done.” 

But it is rather as a revelation of character that the book of 1937 
has its value today. It discloses a man of perhaps unsuspected pre- 
science, clearness of vision and firmness of purpose. He sees Socialism 
not as a piece of political machinery but as “ a living faith translated 
into action”; he gives first place to religion among the forces that 
built up the original Labour movement ; he insists on compensation, 
not compensation as a concomitant of nationalisation. He is plainly 
a believer in the inevitability of gradualness. The Prime Minister 
has made his mistakes, and there are too many strong personalities 
in his team for his hands to be entirely free. But this book shows 
a man who knew cleafly where he was going, and it cannot be denied 
that in the dozen intervening years he has driven his furrow straight 


H. W. H. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


THE AMERICAN 
MEN OF LETTERS 
SERIES 


Edited by 
Professor JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
Professor MARK VAN DOREN 
Professor LIONEL TRILLING 
all of Columbia University 
MARGARET MARSHALL, 
literary editor of The Nation. 
An important new series in which some twenty 
volumes are projected over the next four or five 
years. ‘The series will include not only novelists 
and poets, but also philosophers, historians and 
statesmen, who, as writers, have influenced the 
development of American thought. The first two 
volumes, ready on February 24, are :— 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
Author of Samuel Johnson 
“Tt is difficult to imagine a better or more com- 
prehensive treatment of Thoreau’s life and writ- 
ings than the one Krutch has given us.’’"—Saturday 

Review of Literature. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON 


ROBINSON 
By EMERY NEFF 
“Mr. Neff brings to his critical biography of 
Robinson a profound and sensitive understanding 
of one of America’s most extraordinary poets.”— 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


Each Demy 8vo. 15s. 
» 


LIFE IN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE 
L. A. G. STRONG 
and MONICA REDLICH 


“ Why bother to read.English literature at all?” 
Because it gives “‘ the opportunity to meet all the 
most interesting people who have been on the 
earth.” ‘The authors of this long out of print and 
much wanted book approach their subject from 
10s. 6d. 


the human angle only. 
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The Letters of an Economie 
Father 


W.S. HILL-REID 
with an introduction by Bevertey Nichols 


‘should repay careful consideration.” Doily Telegraph. 


Demy 8vo. Second impression. 8s 6d. net. 


Playing the Piano for 
Pleasure 
CHARLES COOKE 


Introduction by Ernest Irving 
‘its effect on the despondent amateur pianist will be to drive him to his 
piano with fresh hope.’ Musical Opinion. 
Demy 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 





NATIONAL CINEMA SERIES 
General Editor : Roger Manvell 


Soviet Cinema 
THOROLD DICKINSON and 
CATHERINE DE LA ROCHE 


News Review. 


12s. 6d. net. 


* detailed and specialised, selection of stills admirable.’ 
Cr. 4to. 171 stills. 


50 Years of German Film 
H. H. WOLLENBERG 


Scotsman. 
70 stills, 


*a most comprehensive survey.” 
Cr. 4to. 


20 Years of British Film 
BALCON MANVELL LINDGREN HARDY 


* They all know their stuff and write about it with informed enthusiasm. 
A pleasant book to possess." Sundoy Times. 
Cr. 4t0. 100 stills. Second impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 





40 Poems of Verlaine 


with translations by Roland Gant and Claude Apcher 


‘both translators are poets who write in French and English and this 

explains their success in giving an almost word-for-word equivalent of the 

original without seeming to be merely literal." Manchester Guordian. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


39 Poems of Baudelaire 


with translations by Geoffrey Wagner 


Introduction by Enid Starkie and reproductions of Baudelaire’s own 
drawings and illustrations by Gregorio Prieto. ‘ this reasonably-priced 
and pleasantly-produced book is worth buying. Tribune 

7s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 


The Epic of Captain Scott 
MARTIN LINDSAY 
‘well written, printed, and illustrated.” Daily Herold. 


Cr. vo. 5s. Od. net. 


illus. maps. 
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Gide’s Way 
Che Journals of André Gide. Translated from the French and anno- 
tated by Justin O’Brien. Vol. If. 1914-1927. (Secker and Warburg. 
30s.) 
André Gide and the Crisis of Modern Thought. 
(Dennis Dobson. 15s.) 


[Hose who have looked forward with eager anticipation to this 
second volume of Mr. O’Brien’s admirable translation of M. Gide’s 
Journals will not be disappointed. The Journals become even better 
13 M. Gide grows older, if M. Gide can in any sense be called old 
it all. His passion for youth is so sincere and wholehearted that 
nm some ways it has kept him eternally young himself. This volume 
f his Journals carries him from the age of forty-five to fifty-eight, 
ind towards its close he begins to complain of advancing age and 
ts attendant evils of lassitude, ill-health, boredom. Yet what the 
reader feels most is that this is only a temporary interlude and that 
xefore M. Gide there still lie mare of those sudden flowerings which 
1ave marked the whole of his astonishing development. And here, 
xerhaps, in this endless capacity for further growth, for new experi- 
‘nce and new creation, lies the secret by which M. Gide preserves 
us youth. In the end the lover becomes like the loved one ; and 
thus it is that M. Gide, for all his intellectual earnestness, his cease- 
ess effort at self-improvement, the deep, abiding marks of his 
Puritan upbringing, has made his own something of the wayward 
ind irresponsible charm of those young criminals and juvenile delin- 
quents who have always had such a fatal fascination for him. 


SPECTATOR, 


By Klaus Mann. 


This volume begins with the years of the war and the publication 
x§ Les Caves du Vatican and ends with his Voyage au Congo and 
Le Retour du Chad. In the interval M. Gide had published Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs, Corydon, Si le Grain ne Meurt. It would be 
mpossible, in a limited space, to give any adequate conception of 
the themes touched on in the Journals during this period. I have 
simply noted some of those that occur most frequently ; his home 
at Cuverville, travel, piano-playing, Racine, Dostoevsky, homo- 
sexuality, his wife, the Gospels, the devil, Browning, insomnia, 
temptation, the problem of style, animals, Pascal, Chopin, health, 
Conrad, the Catholic Church, children, Bossuet. Also, of course, 
M. Gide. Even so summary a list gives some indication of his 
main pre-occupations. And perhaps also it indicates the peculiar 
rhythm of M. Gide’s existence, in perpetual oscillation between dis- 
cipline and anarchy, between classicism and revolt, between austerity 
and sensuality. What is significant in M. Gide, and what makes 
1is originality as a writer, is that he wishes to suppress none of these 
extremes, nor to decide between the alternatives offered him by his 
1ature. Rather, he indulges all his inclinations. He is equally 
attracted by heaven and by hell, and is inclined to believe that the 
Kingdom of God partakes of both, particularly because, as the 
Gospel text teaches which he quotes so often, the Kingdom of God 
3 within you 











Surely, one is inclined to think, with these journals and all his 
ther writings before one, no man has ever exposed himself so 
nakedly. And yet one’s final impression is one rather of reserve 
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Even in these daily jottings one senses the existence of an inner 
and secret drama that has not been revealed ; one is left almost 
more aware of what has not been told than of what has been And 
this effect of reticence amid self-revelation has varying depths and 
levels ; it is itself a work of art. Partly it is a trick of manner and 
style, the gracious trick of a master who creates the necessary illusiog 
that there is more in his picture than meets the eye, that if one could 
only pierce these, into the shadows, into its dimmest distance, new 
and undiscovered delights would meet one. Partly it is due to M. 
Gide’s calculated intention of telling his readers (no man was more 
aware of his audience) only so much of the truth as is bad for them 
or him. But most of all it is due to the fact that M. Gide. as he 
himself says, never is but is always becoming. In such a case, 
reticence and reserve are as much a result of uncertainty, and some- 
times almost of apprehension, of what is to come and what 
come from, as of a deliberate withholding of a revelation. “ Never 
say I,” said Wilde to M. Gide. M. Gide never ceases to say I; but 
it is never quite certain who says it. “Do not understand me 50 
easily,” he cries to his critics. It is the genuine cry of one who, for 
all his efforts, remains difficult to himself. 


It 1§ to 


We should be grateful for both the effort and the difficult The 
effort has permitted us to share intimately in M. Gide’s fascinating 
development, and, if we wish, to make it in part our own. The 
difficulty is an assurance that M. Gide in the process of becoming 
will never be able to strip the last veils from his secrets and that 
whether in youth or age they will preserve the freshness, the charm 
and the strength of what is being perpetually reborn. The golden 
tree always springs green in M. Gide, ever ready to push forth new 
buds and shoots. Of that, this journal itself is the most astonishing 
proof, ; 

One would have liked to add that Mr. Mann’s biography gave us 
some of the information and understanding which M. Gide 
to withhold from us. Alas, one cannot. Mr. Mann tells us all and 
rather more than he knows, but we understand the less, especially 
because the figure of his subject is perpetually obscured by Me 
Mann’s own crude and somewhat banal views on “the crisis of 
modern thought.” Where M. Gide is ambiguous or elusive, Mr 
Mann is stridently self-assertive, like a public relations officer to a 
butterfly. Moreover, one does not know whether to judge Mr, 
Mann as a German, an American or an English writer. His book 
is written in a kind of demotic English which makes it one of the 
most curious tributes to a writer who has so intense a respect for 
his own language as well as ours. The most one can say is that 
Mr. Mann is filled with a sincere affection and admiration for his 
subject ; all the same, his praise is of the kind which most writers 
would do better without. Goronwy REEs. 


Not So Good Earth 


Our Plundered Planet, By Fairfield Osborn. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


chooses 


“ AnD your land shall be desolate, and vour cities waste ; then shall 
the land enjoy her sabbaths . . . because it did not rest in 
sabbaths, when ye dwelt upon it.” Mr. Osborn does not 
Leviticus, but the warning of the twenty-sixth chapter is implicit 
in the theme of his book—which is als» the-theme of The Rape of 
the Earth and of Mr. Vogt’s recently published and sensational Road 
to Survival. Man has arrogantly disregarded the natural biological 
whole of which he is part; he has squandered and destroyed the 
resources by which he lives, dislocated the cycle of animal, vegetable 
and bacterial life, made fertile land a wilderness, and is even now 
accelerating the destructive the point where his own 
continued existence is imminently menaced. 
Mr. Osborn presents a formidable dossier of 
in time from the dawn of history to the present day, and in space 
from the lost cities of the North Sahara to the wind-eroded plains 
of Australia and the silt-clogged Mississippi delta. His main inditct- 
ments lie against a particular type of man, the pastoralist with his 
tree-killing goats and pasture-denuding sheep; and a_ particular 
motive, the profit mdétive which seeks quick cash returns instead of 
an enduring subsistence. Where man works in partnership with 
the earth, whether in the old, half-conscious, almost religious partner- 
ship of the traditional peasant farmer who holds the land in 
from generation to generation, or in the light of the newly recognised 
principles of communal conservation, all can be well—always pro- 
vided, of course, that not too many mouths are trying to get 2 
livelihood from the same acres at the same time. But where the 
soil is overloaded—as in China and India—or where traditional 
conservative methods are broken down by irresponsible pastoralists 
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or nomad invaders—as in Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, North 
Africa—or where forests and grasslands are mined and raided and 
ravaged for the benefit of an immediately profitable urban market, 
the curse of Leviticus is eventually invoked upon the destroyers. 

Just how that curse works, in terms of stripped and eroded hill- 
sides and plains, depleted soil, clogged Waterways, deteriorated 
climate and the advance of the deserts, Mr. Osborn explains in a 
style no less convincing for its occasional naiveté ; and his closing 
plea for a radical change of attitude, a concentration of common 
human effort on the task of conservation and rehabilitation, is virtually 
unanswerable. He does not follow his compatriot Mr. Vogt to the 
ugly conclusion that the food-producing nations in general, and the 
United States in particular, should stop bothering about the rest 
of the world, safeguard their own future by restricting their cultivated 
acreage, and let famine and pestilence see to the restoration of the 
balance elsewhere. Possibly he has a more realistic view of his 
country’s long-run interests; possibly he is merely too amiable a 
character. His pessimism, in any case, is not unqualified. 

Our Plundered Planet is an urgent warning, not a prophecy. 
Though far along the wrong road, mankind can turn back ; though 
science gives no short-cut solution (hydroponics, artificial fertilisers, 
chemical pest-control and “marine farming” offer variously but 
equally delusive hopes), yet patience, co-operative self-restraint and 
humility towards Nature can halt the damage and even slowly 
restore it. 

There is no time, however, to be lost 

“Trt may be late when Nature cries ‘ Enough’” 

—so wrote Ralph Hodgson— 

“ As one day cry she will, 

And men may have the wit to put her off 

With shifts a season still.” 
And, indeed, a good many “ shifts” remain to be tried and applied. 
Mr. Osborn’s book might have been still better had he devoted 
more space to evaluating them. But the time for shifts is running 
Literally, as well as figuratively, the earth is crumbling under 
Honor CRrRoomMe. 
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Enthusiast 


By John Dickson Carr. (Mur- 


The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
ray. 18s.) 

Mr. Joun Dickson Carr, ingenious detective-story writer that he 
is, chooses to make of his biography of Conan Doyle a problem and 
its solution. Who, he asks, was Sherlock Holmes? And he asks 
the question again and again, in the manner of the “teaser” adver- 
tisements, twisting the sentence about and even on occasion italicising 
the verb: who was Sherlock Holmes ? 

What Mr. Carr is after is to destroy or, at any rate, diminish the 
legend that Sherlock Holmes was modelled on Dr. Joseph Bell of 
Edinburgh University—the legend that has earned so many guineas 
for the writers of magazine articles—and to establish once and for 
all that the great detective was made in his creator’s image. A 
laudable aim, and a likely theory, but Mr. Carr makes more fuss 
about it than it warrants; all the great detectives of fiction must 
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necessarily tackle an intellectual riddle in the way their authors 
would, and can still have acquired their mannerisms and the cut ot 
their jibs elsewhere. It hardly needed a long new book to convineg 
us that Sherlock Holmes could tidy up a scandal in Bohemia as 
burly Conan Doyle tidied up the Edalji mystery and the Slater case 
whilst looking as lean and bright-eyed as Dr. Bell. 

But Mr. Carr is so whole-hearted an admirer that he will not have 
his hero bilked of even a pennyworth of renown, and the insistence 
that this was Sherlock Holmes in the solid flesh is all of a piece 
with the belief that the forest scenes in The Refugees, with their 
“ diabolical reality,” “have never been surpassed for sheer vividness 
and power of action” or that The White Company is “one of the 
greatest of all historical novels.” This is to make nonsense of 
criticism. Conan Doyle was a good story-writer, but The White 
Company and Sir Nigel, for all their painstaking detail, do not 
re-create the Middle Ages. Sherlock Holmes ane Brigadier Gerard 
are splendid creations, but we do not rank them with Lear. Mr. 
Carr writes as though he does. 

Conan Doyle’s parents were both Irish Catholics, and there was 
Scots blood, too, on his mother’s side. But he was John-Bull-English 
himself, in his bulk, in the uneasy mixture of common sense and 
romanticism, in his tenacity when he saw a wrong to be righted. All 
that was lacking in his crusading was imagination. It was fine of him to 
plead for the life of Roger Casement, who had fought by his side 
against the Congo atrocities ; it was typical that he could argue only 
that Casement was off his head. Typical, too, that he pamphleteereg 
very honestly and ably) against the “ pro-Boers ” and typical, again 
of Mr. Carr that he damns all Conan Doyle’s opponents in the 
controversy as a pack of canting and dishonest prigs. H. W. 
Nevinson, an exact contemporary of Conan Doyle’s, championed more 
unpopular causes than Doyle had ever heard of without an ounce 
less courage or an ounce more cant. He is proof enough that one 
can enter the lists from the left, as Doyle used to canter in from the 
right, without necessarily being a prig. Mr. Carr, by the way, refers 
to Nevinson only once, in another connection, and gets his name 
wrong. 

The truth is that this is too uncritical a work for its length and 
its pretensions. All Doyle’s geese are swans to his biographer, and 
the one Conan Doyle crusade that Mr. Carr has no sympathy with 
he backs nervously away from ; the great spiritualist campaign is 
telescoped into a dull, half-hearted couple of dozen pages. And it 
is here that a subtle biographer might have found the clue to Doyle’s 
personality—not, as Mr. Carr does, in his mother’s dreams of 
chivalry and heraldic quarterings. Like all unimaginative people 
Conan Doyle was a romantic. Hence the romances—of the days of 
chivalry, of the hawk-eyed Holmes in Baker Street, of the sabre and 
the moustachios of the Brigadier. And hence the last great fantasy 
of all. Cyrit Ray. 


‘To Live Uprightly ”’ 
De La Salle: A Pioneer of Modern Education, By W. J. Battersby. 
(Longman s. 12s. 6d.) 
Mucu of De La Salle is interesting for almost the opposite reason 
to its sub-title, A Pioneer of Modern Education. The view of a past 
age is, in fact, its chief attraction, and the well-chosen quotations 
its principal claim to attention, 

In his general outlook de la Salle can hardly be called a pi: 
for he adhered strongly to the old Christian idea of education as 
the preparation of a man for the business of living. His originality 
consisted in the effort to work out old principles in a rapidly 
changing world and in discovering certain important truths which 
as so Often happens) appear quite curiously obvious as soon as 
they have been discovered. He saw, for instance, that the best 
methods are useless without men trained to apply them. Hence, 
besides starting his own religious institute of the Christian Brother 
he struggled furiously to establish training colleges for lay teache 
It may be a misfortune that children should be so numerous in a 
school that the classes range from twenty upwards. (Cne knows 
schools in America where 200 pupils and more are to be found in a 
single class.) But given such conditions the simultaneous teaching 
which he inaugurated was perhaps the sole solution. Again, if 
the masses were to be educated in schools, the teaching of reading 
through Latin was clearly a hopeless proceeding ; although not the 


first to perceive this, de la Salle was in the forefront of the struggle 
to educate in the vernacular. But we rather shudder to learn that 
the brothers of his institute, because they were not going to teach 
Latin, were forbidden to learn it. In a period of change much is 
usually lost as well as gained, and one would welcome a more 


dispassionate discussion of the losses as well as the gains at a 
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moment when the tide was beginning to turn against traditional 
methods which had no doubt become fossilised and in need of 
revision. 

That de la Salle was a great man no one can doubt after reading 
this book. Perhaps his greatest moment was that at which he 
decided that he could not retain a fortune and found an institute 
whose members were to live in poverty. It would have seemed 
obvious to the ordinary “ practical” man that, if he was to open 
numerous schools, if he was to retain his independence against 
State or parochial interference, he must be well equipped with 
funds. De la Salle chose instead the freedom that in the vision of 
St. Francis is to be found through absolute poverty, and began his 
life’s work by stripping himself of the humanly obvious means of 
its accomplishment. 

The account of nis achievement and the incredible difficulties he 
surmounted, make fascinating reading despite the rather dull and 
laboured style of the book. But what leaves a permanent dissatis- 
faction in the reader’s mind is the casual treatment of the other 
pioneers of the period. All we are told, for instance, of a great 
Englishwoman is “ Mary Ward’s Congregation, founded in 1610 and 
modelled on the Society of Jesus, was condemned and the foundress 
imprisoned.” In fact after her imprisonment Mary went straight to 
Rome and opened a school there—just to show the Pope what she 
was really about. There are today not only convents of her institute 
in Germany and England but the Loretto nuns who derive from her 
foundation are to be found all over America and Canada. Con- 
sidering the difficulties under which women laboured at that date, 
not only Mary Ward, but Louise de Marillac and, above all, the 
early Ursulines merit more than the passing allusion to their exist- 
ence, which is all that is vouchsafed to them. The author admits 
that, in the field of education of the masses, women in the Catholic 
world were ahead of men, but he then forgets them in his enthusiasm 
for his own particular pioneer. It is an amiable weakness, but still 
it is a weakness. One feels that the rich material would furnish 
a more satisfactory study. Mary SMITH. 


. . | 
Reintroducing Scott 

Sir Walter Scott. By Una Pope-Hennessy. (Home and Van Thal. 6s.) 
WRITING in a series which is to reintroduce the English novelists 
to the English novel-reader (I refuse here to quibble with “ English ”), 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy has produced a lively litthke book which 
will possibly be more valuable to the student of Scott than to the 
general reader. She takes for granted some familiarity with the 
outlines of Scott’s life, and her biographical section is something in 
the nature of an addendum to previous lives. She indicates 
Lockhart’s limitations, quotes from Sir Herbert Grierson’s monu- 
mental edition of the Letters, and uses her own knowledge of the 
country to annotate the young Scott’s excursions to the North of 
England. 

Dame Una’s main interest, which runs through both “the man” 
and “the work,” is to examine the view of Scott as a writer who, 
after Byron beat him as a narrative poet, turned instead to novels 
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and with magical fluency wrote the whole series of Waverleys 
between 1814 and 1832. Research into his life and examination of 
his work have convinced her that the novels fall into two groups— 
the romances that appear to have been written “off the reel” (these 
include The Antiquary, 1he Heart of Midlothian, Old Mortality 
Bride of Lammermoor) and those that show signs of being “ patched 
work.” Scott, aged seventeen, owned to “ spoiling a vast quantity 
of good paper”; Dame Una considers it highly likely that among 
the scribbling of his twenties and thirties were narratives of excur. 
sions, drafts of novels, attempts at writing fiction in letter form, that 
came in extremely handy when he was an established novelist turning 
out a couple of books a year. 

To reach this conclusion she has used three tests. There is the 
test of early experience; Guy Mannering, St. Ronan’s Well and 
Red Gauntlet all embody scenes and episodes from Scott’s youthful 
excursions over the Border, described with a keenness, vividness— 
and, sometimes, immaturity—that mark them as contemporary work, 
Then there is the test of knowledge. In The Monastery (1821) Scott 
shows a far greater familiarity with the Catholic Church than he 
does in The Fair Maid of Perth (1828) or Castle Dangerous (1831); 
therefore these two were probably early work, patched up. Finally, 
there is the test of style. The Betrothed and The Talisman were 
issued together in 1825 as “ Tales of the Crusaders ” ; but “ the one 
pursues its zig-zag, amateur, fumbling course and the other swings 
along in an assured competence and mastery over language.” The 
inference is that The Betrothed was dug out of a drawer and tidied 
up, while The Talisman was a wholly fresh work. 

Dame Una takes a good-humoured tilt at Scottish admirers of 
Scott, and patriotism obliges me to take up her challenge. She 
thinks we prefer the Scottish novels because “they display an 
intense degree of interest in morality.” I should rather say we 
love them because they make us articuiite. In The Aniiquary, 
Mannering, Old Mortality, Rob Roy, The Heart of Midlotliian, are 
all manner of Scots, all kinds of Scottish landscape ; and a country 
that is very conscious about being a country cannot help loving 
the bocks that give it individuality, shape and colour 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 


r " . =~ 
The Little Field 
One-Horse Farm. By Raymond O'Malley. (Muller. 2s. 6d.) 


THE theme of the amateur in contact for the first ume with 
realities of country life has become well-worn in this urban century; 
but Mr. O’Malley’s experience is unusual in various ways. A school- 
master and a conscientious objector, he was sent to land-work by a 
tribunal, and journeyed réund Britain by bicycle and train looking 
for a suitable district. It must, he decided, be morally suitable too 
Was he right in going to the Western Highlands with their poor land, 
primitive methods and wetness ? Yet, for as much land as possible 
was to be farmed, and if he, the untrained, worked on a poor holding 
the better worker would be freed fog the rich farm. A scrupulous 
conscience, modesty and an eye for the wider issues are among 
Mr. O’Malley’s pleasant qualities. 

Achbeg, the “ little field,” which lay on the shores of Loch Carron 
and had nineteen acres of arable land and 193 acres of rough grazing 
land and a hundred sheep, was taken after Mr. O’Malley had gained 
a little experience working as a hired man in various Highland and 
island farms. It was not, he admits, an easy experience ; “a certain 
outlcok is thought proper to farm servants and others of like 
standing.” But then, he hurriedly adds, he was not much of an 


acquisition. One gathers, however, that after three years at Acht 








tne 


he had learned a good deal about the job. An inspector, seeing his 
electric fence, “ inferred that I was a ‘college man,” and he made 
various experiments in land-fertilisation Certainly Achbeg we 


primitive enough. Corn was cut by scythe and threshed by stick, 
and communal digging sometimes took the place of ploughing. But 
then, Mr. O’Malley reflects again, on the whole hand methods get 
more out of the soil than the machine does; so he was probably 
working in the right tradition, 

“he district was interesting to him because it was remote and 
Gaelic-speaking, with old songs and the social evening, the cei! 
still surviving. As a twentieth-century teacher Mr. O’Malley 
deplores the present amusements of the towns, and digresses at length 
on “the death of the intellect, of the moral sense, of the whole 
sensibility,” obligingly inviting readers who are not interested to 
skip to the next chapter. But the fact remains that young people 
leave the Highlands and do not often return, and in his conversations 
with neighbours Mr. O’Malley heard a good deal of bitterness 


“ 


at “shameful treatment.” Saying modestly, now that he is back 


ian, 
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(A History of the Royal Society) 

The first authoritative account for the general reader of 
the development of the Royal Society from its incorpora- 
tion in 1662 to the present day. Contains notable 
sketches of such early scientific pioneers as Robert Boyle, 

Isaac Newton and Christopher Wren, 


Pub : Early March. 15s. 


A new volume in the 


SIGMA INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 


Alan F. Guttmacher 
THE STORY OF HUMAN BIRTH 


The historical myths and customs contrasted with the 
actual faets of childbirth, The author is one of the 
leading obstetricians in the U.S.A. 


Pub: Feb. 24. 
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Cc. E. VULLIAMY 
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most engaging inventions, whose pungent notes 
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satirical entertainment. (8/6) elf\| 
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MAURICE HEALY 


THE OLD MUNSTER CIRCUIT 


The first reprint for many years of the late 
Maurice Healy’s reminiscences of the Irish bar. 
“The richest stream of legal after-dinner story 
that has flowed for a long time’ THE TIMES LITER- 
ARY SUPPLEMENT. (10/6) 
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*C. S. Lewis has established his position as one 
of the most acute religious thinkers of our time.” 
—The Expository Times. 


Transposition 


This book contains a selection of the sermons and 
addresses given by Dr. Lewis in recent years. It 
includes Transposition, Learning in War Time, 
Membership, The Inner Ring, and The Weight of Glory, 
a famous sermon preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
Publication February 2Ist. 2s. 6d. net 


The Great Divorce (7/6) 
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Beyond Personality (2/6) 
The Abolition of Man (5/-) 
Miracles (10,6) 


The Screwtape Letters (5/-) 
The Problem of Pain (5/-) 
Christian Behaviour (2,6) 
The Pilgrim’s Regress (8/6) 
George Macdonald (5/-) 


Dr. Lewis has written an introduction to Letters to Young 
Churches, a modern version by J. B. Phillips of the New 
Festament Epistles. The 3rd large edition is nearly exhausted, 
the 4th will be ready in April. (10/6 net) 
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THE OPENING OF AN ERA: 1849 
Introduced by A. J. P. Taylor 


‘ Of the different symposia evoked by the centenary of 1848 in 
this country, the present ve lume is by far the best. It is com- 
It is given coherence by an admirable introduc- 
218 net 


prehe nsive... 
tion . . . a sound workmanlike job.’ New Statesman. 


MARCEL PROUST 
A Selection from his Miscellaneous Writings 
Chosen and Translated by Gerard Hopkins 


*We have the charming experience of meeting Proust outside the 
turmoil of creation, chatting, confiding, preparing . .. the same 
character, the same voice, that come through the translation of 
Scott-Moncrieff come through Mr. Hopkins’s no less sensitive 


versions.’ Henry Reed, Observer. 108 6d net 


JUNIOR OMNIBUS, VOLUME 3 


For beys and girls from 10 to 16. * The third volume of this 
attractive omnibus series again brings stories, poems, competitions 


Time and Tide. 


and articles of a wide variety and int« rest.’ 
8s 6d net 


Juniors 7, 8 and 9. Hlustrated, 
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Forth oming 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF HENRY Vill 


With an introduction and commentary by Henry Savace, and 
including the first facsimile reproductions of the * Vatican’ 


letters from Henry to Anne Be leyn. 
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in England teaching, that he is “inclined to sentimentalise” his 


experience, he draws no conclusions. Only work on a croft, he has 
discovered, has the advantage of variety, and the advantages that you 
are your own master and consume what you produce. 

The amateur in contact with the land has a sensitiveness which the 
peasant lacks. The peasant will grub away at his hard task without 


an eye for scenery or botany, but Mr. O’Malley enjoyed the indigo 


hills, the grey mist, a field of daisies “folding from white to 
rose at dusk.” The amateur, too, has an eye for animals. This 
book is full of stories of Sheep, cows, horses and dogs. Animal 


lives evoke a good deal of pity—there is a horrifying description of 


what sheep suffer from maggot—but humour is there too. Mr. 
O’Malley found two hedgehogs in a pit. “My imagination,” 
says, “recoils before the thought of the loves of the hedgehog.” 
Work from season to season, the social evenings of winter, small 
conversations, the look of the place, are described with engaging 
simplicity and liveliness. There are many photographs, the author’s 
own, some of them very beautiful. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


The Tricks of the Trade 


Prodwit’s Guide to Writing. By C.E. Vulliamy. (Michael Joseph. 
&s. 6d.) 

For a moment there seemed a chance of getting away with it. One 
would draw attention discreetly but woollily to this “thoughtful 
slim volume” of Mr. Prodwit’s, with “its wealth of rewarding 
material,” “its sharply pointed if unorthodox argument,” etc., etc.; 
recommend it as “ of interest only to a limited circle of professional 
readers,” and leave it at that. Prodwit after all was dead (the Guide 
was his last book), and it would have been very much in the interests 
of the limited circle to keep their mouths shut. But there remained 
Mr. Vulliamy. If only this review had been for any other paper 
than the Spectator. ... 

As it is there is nothing for it but to face the facts and admit 
honestly that Prodwit, skilfully edited by Mr. Vulliamy, has split 
on the literary racket. It is not only reviewers who have been 
exposed. No one is spared. Novelists, poets, biographers, pub- 
lishers (“torpid in the afternoon ”), booksy folk of every twist and 
turn will here find the shabbiest, most jealously guarded secrets of 
their trade revealed to all the world. Whether you write like this: 


“He vividly remembered the smell of boot-blacking in the outhouse, 


always associated with his mother’s uncle, Twm Evans. 4 


or like this: 


“*Damnation,’ cried the mate as he stared over the focs’le rail, 


‘What in hell do you make of that yonder? ’” 
or whether you merely transcribe passages from Sir Walter Scott 
into monosyllabic gangsterese, you and all your “standard fittings ” 
are here mercilessly on show. 
Looked at in another way this may be described as a very useful 
book. Accomplished practitioners will, of course, have long been 
familiar with most of the tricks analysed and classified in it—indeed 
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METHODIST HOMES FOR THE AGED 
A New Solution of an Old Problem 


The aftermath of war, with its inevitable deterioration in the condi- 
tions of living, has created untold difficulties for the older generation. 
Something MUST be done for the very large number of elderly 
people who are unable, economically or physically, to cope with the 
burden of running a home. 

We seek to meet their need, but the purchase and equipment of 
Homes in these days is very costly. 


We have SIX beautiful Homes with over ONE HUNDRED 


Residents. Another will be opened in April that will provide for 
THIRTY more Residents. Extensions are being made to THREE 
Homes. 


We really MUST provide more. We WILL with your help. 
If, in view of the new State measures for social welfare, you are 
considering 

THE RE-ALLOCATION OF PROPOSED LEGACIES 
please remember God’s elderly children who need just what we are 
trying to provide—HOMES where they can find security, privacy 
and fellowship. 
Of course, it is not too late to add a CODICIL to your present WILL. 
Frquir i giftse , fully acknowledged by me—The Hon. General Secretary, 
The REV. WILLIAM STOATE, Dept. A., |, Central Buildings, Westminster, 

London, S.W.|!. 
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how else would they be so accomplished ?—and yet one feels there 
is none so hard-boiled that he may not learn a thing or two from 
Mr. Prodwit. As for beginners, the book is a godsend. For Mr 
Prodwit’s claim that he can show you how to make a lawful—he 
will not say, honest—living out of literature by the mastering of , 
few basic principles is a fair one. You or I could do it—that jy 
the theme of Mr. Prodwit’s book. What—me write history, this 
sort of thing ?— 

“ Although the doings of the King were troublesome, and one may 

I suppose, fairly describe them as unlawful. bs 

Certainly. Merely turn to the passage in J. R. Green beginning: 
“Vexatious indeed and illegal as were the proceedings of the 
Crown. .. .” 

In short, Mr. Vulliamy has written a very entertaining piece of 
satire—a revelation to the simple, a textbook for the sly, a deflator 
of vanities, a tonic after “flu. In the words used by a reviewer in 
the Scrutiniser for one of Prodwit’s own earlier works, “a book 
to buy and read and re-buy and re-read indefinitely.” 

Rosert Kee. 


The Public Schools’ Contribution 


The Public Schools Today. By J. F. Wolfenden. 
London Press. 4s. 6d.) 


THE public schools present us not with an educational but with a 
social problem. Everyone knows that they are exclusive because 
their fees are necessarily high, and Mr. Wolfenden agrees that it is a 
“proper instinct that rejects money’s omnipotence where education 
is in question.” But in so far as they are good schools, and the best 
of them are very good, it is fair to ask whether it is socially wise to 
get rid of a good thing because it cannot be enjoyed by all. There 
are those whose thinking is both egalitarian and tidy who would 
abolish them forthwith in a process of rapid absorption into the 
State system. But drastic surgery is hardly applicable to so delicate 
a fabric as the educational traditions of a nation. We really have 
to decide whether the public schools, with such concessions to valid 
criticism as they are able to make, are still able to contribute 
to the total educational theme of the British people. It is arguable 
that it is more socially desirable to preserve them, even at the expense 
of present social equality, if on a long-term view they are likely to 
add to the quality and variety of English education. 

The critics of the public schools have not been wrong all the 
time or in every respect. But public schools have no monopoly of 
the intellectual obtuseness and petty snobberies that surprisingly 
emerge in educational institutions everywhere. On the whole they 
are conserving the best of old traditions and creating new ones at a 
time when standards and samples of good education are more than 
ever needed. For the total implications of the 1944 Act have not 
yet been thought out, and we are left bewildered and not a little 
muddled. There is a danger that educational standards may be 
sacrificed to administrative tidiness ; and in secondary education at 
least we tend to confuse our hopes with our achievements. In such 
a situation and in the interests of posterity the great need is to pre- 
serve visible samples of what education at its best can be. It is these 
considerations that make Mr. Wolfenden’s book so necessary and 
his argument so apt. 

He reminds us that the Fleming Committee’s Report represented 
a deliberate attempt on the part of the independent schools to come 
at least a little way into the stream of national education, Looking 
back one cannot help regretting that more statesmanship was not 
shown by both sides. It is sad that the Ministry gave so little lead 
in a movement that might have had important results. It is especially 
distressing that the years following the war have seen a widening 
rather than a closing of the gap that separates the independent schools 
from the national system. 

Mr. Wolfenden recognises and regrets this separation. But few 
people can read his sane and fair-minded argument without con- 
ceding a strong case for the preservation of the independent schools, 
at least for the next half-century. ed 


(University of 


He is wise in stressing their proved 
capacity for adaptation and their willingness to absorb a wider cross- 
section of the national community. On this capacity for adaptation 
their future hangs. His discussion of the relative values of day- and 
boarding-school vividly displays what is probably our most distinctive 
contribution to education—the conception of the school as a com- 
munity. Here, perhaps, more than in any other single direction 
the day-schools may, with humility and with their own adaptations, 
accept and develop a group of values of very great worth. TI 

process is, indeed, well on its way. It is for this reason that one 
regrets Mr. Wolfenden’s omission of the idea of the day-boarding- 
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BY APPOINTMENT TABLE SALT MANUFACTURERS 





Salt was held in deep respect by the ancients. 
The salt-holder, or ‘Salt’, was an object of 
great importance, and often of considerable 
beauty. At right isa X Vth century Salt Cellar, 


an ancient possession of New College, Oxford. 
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Established 1825 f - Assets exceed £54,000,000 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what 
the future may hold for you. 

The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed 
as desired. 

University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 

Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 
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Up and down the country you may see many a good house spoilt 
for lack of a good hedge or wall. There are actually people who 
condemn hedges and walls; for they have the fond idea that 
neighbours will like each other better if there is nothing interposed 
between them. They do not understand, as Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Jones talking daily across the golden privet understand, that 
although hedges may divide, they also mark and dignify the lines 
of contact between neighbours, and show where gardens meet as 
well as where they end. In literature, too, such people try to 
do away with hedges and reservations (but the word they prefer is 
inhibitions). They tell all, and they end by being as tedious and 
unfruitful as that perfect example of hedgeless land, the barren 
desert. 


Hedges are a bulwark against harsh weather ; and in this sense 
St. Pancras Building Society is a hedge. ‘The cultivation of its 
service of thrift will guard the investor from the winds and frosts 
of adversity. Under its protection may be fostered projects which 
could not otherwise survive the storm. 

The Society’s withdrawable shares are £10 each, and they yield 
two-and-a-quarter per cent. free of tax. 


Could we send you our “‘ Guide 
‘or Investors” (2d. post free)? 
/ 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


eby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer y 
ch Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
i geons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the | 105, PARKW AY, N.W.1. 
e of Scientific Researel and I direct that the Treasurer's | . * ; . 
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school as the type of day-school most likely to develop this concep- 
tion of community in the schools where the vast majority of our 
children will be educated. But apart from any value day-schools 
may yet derive from the boarding-school tradition, it is clear that 
there is increased positive interest in the boarding-schoo] idea, and 
Mr. Wolfenden is right in suggesting that recent experiments by 
local education authorities with short-term boarding-schools, com- 
bined with valuable experiments in boarding-schools not always 
designated “ public,” make possible a fruitful period of educational 
advance. And if, some day, the public schools have to go in the 
interests of a planned society, Mr. Wolfenden’s honest and readable 
book serves to remind us of what we shall lose if their best traditions 
go with them. E. B. CASTLE. 


Shorter Notice 





President Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, 1941. A Study in 
Appearances and Realities. By Charles A. Beard. (Yale University 
Press. Oxford University Press. 27s. 6d.) 

In this second volume of his polemic, the late Dr. Beard continues 

his attack on the foreign policy of President Roosevelt. Basically 

his charge is that President Roosevelt wanted to get’ America into 
the war, manceuvred Japan into having to attack and gave Germany 
plenty of provocation for a formal attack on the United States—thus 
taking the onus of entry into the war off the shoulders of the 

Roosevelt administration. This argument is developed with great 

ingenuity, with great appearance of scholarly objectivity and with a 

resolute refusal to see the problem in any wider aspect than those 

provided by the formal declarations of American policy, That the 
policy of the Roosevelt administration, from the summer of 1940 on, 
was unneutral, in the old legal sense, may be granted. Yet the 

American people re-elected Roosevelt after the destroyer deal and 

the Congress elected with him enacted Lend-lease. Only on the 

assumption that the United States had no interest in the issue of 
the conflict can the artificial isolation of the problem be justified. 

Of course, Dr. Beard makes many pertinent points. Roosevelt was 

evasive and disingenuous. Both those who thought him too bold 

and those who thought him not bold enough found that out. Mr. 

Churchill found him as hard to pin down as did his isolationist 

opponents, It is true, too (we have the testimony of Mr. Stimson, 

Mr. Sherwood and many others to that), that Pearl Harbour 

simplified a problem that had become of overwhelming complexity. 

If Japan had disregarded the temptation to catch the American navy 

off-guard and had attacked Singapore, Java and even Australia, could 

Roosevelt have acted ? It is doubtful. If Hitler had swallowed the 

unneutral activities of the United States and had not declared war 

after Pearl Harbour, could American strength have been concentrated 
in Europe ? It is very doubtful. That Tojo and Hitler acted as they 

did was (from one point of view) a blessing. That they were the 

kind of men who did act that way was part of the world that 

Roosevelt lived in and understood ; it was not part of that artificially 

isolated world in which Dr. Beard lived in increasing bitterness, a 

bitterness that poisons this book, even as a tract. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
ALTHOUGH it would be wrong to suppose that the City is taking a 
tragic view of the fall in commodity prices and other indications of 
a business setback in the United States, it would be foolish to pretend 
that ther2 is no uneasiness on this side. As I see the situation, evidence 
is accumulating of a widespread transition from sellers’ to buyers’ 
markets which can only mean lower profits and dividends unless 
industrial taxation is substantially reduced. Against this background 
the discussion now proceeding of the pros and cons of another year 
of dividend limitation is beginning to take on a rather academic air. 
Even in the unlikely event of British industry—or a section of it— 
refusing to have its hands tied by another gentlemen’s agreement I 
cannot imagine that the vast majority of companies will feel justified 
in doing other than maintain their present dividend rates for the 
year which lies immediately ahead—and there will be a fair sprinkling 
of reductions. Are industrial share markets heading for a slump? 
I doubt it, but they may well drift slowly down. I must repeat my 
recent investment counsel—to keep a fair margin of liquidity. ; 


TOBACCO PROFITS SURPRISE 


City pessimists who feared a fairly substantial reduction in the 
profits of the Imperial Tobacco Company, accompanied by a sharp 
cut in the ordinary dividend, have been surprised by the good figures 
now announced for the year to October 31st, 1948. Trading profits 
have fallen by just under £100,000 to £13,249,854, or by less than 
I per cent., and net profits after providing for taxation were up from 
£7,819,000 to £8,120,000. It is clear, therefore, that the combine 
managed somehow to offset the adverse effects of restricted supplies. 
On the basis of the net profit figure the Imperial Tobacco board 
could have maintained the ordinary dividend at 33 per cent. without 
any great strairm but they have chosen to raise the allocation to reserve 
for assets replacement from £500,000 to £1,000,000, at the same time 
reducing the ordinary distribution by 1 per cent. to 32 per cent. 

Quoted just under £6 the £1 ordinary units are now showing a 
yield of nearly 5} per cent., which is, of course, substantially higher 
than can be obtained on the general run of front-rank industrial 
equities. One factor that needs to be kept in mind is that since 
October 31st, 1948, there has been a further small cut in tobacco 
consumption, implying the probability of some falling off in profits 
during the current financial year. Investors also need to bear in mind 
the possibility—I would not rate it higher than that—that Britain’s 
dollar positiqgn may deteriorate to a point necessitating a further 
reduction in tobacco supplies. It seems to me that these contingencies 
are adequately covered in the 5} per cent. yield basis on which the 
ordinary stock is now selling. If and when the duty on bonus issues 
is abolished or substantially modified, the Imperial Tobacco board 
can be relied on to make a large-scale issue of ordinary stock to the 
existing stockholders on attractive terms. For the long view the 
ordinary units look to me to be good value for money at the present 
price. 


IRON AND STEEL SHARES 

Investors wishing to play safe but seeking a higher income retura 
than can be had on gilt-edged stocks might usefully consider the 
merits in this context of iron and steel shares. Sound ordinary shares 
in iron and steel companies can now be bought at prices which after 
including all expenses are only slightly above the take-over prices 
proposed in the Government’s nationalisation Bill. If the Bill goes 
through, it will not take effect until May, 1950, at the earliest. 
Shareholders will therefore receive for nearly 14 years an income 
which is substantially higher than current gilt-edged yields, while 
at the vesting date they may expect to receive a Government stock 
to an amount which will roughly safeguard their capital. If, on the 
other hand, iron and steel nationalisation does not materialise, share- 
holders will be left with sound iron and steel shares which one would 
expect would rise in the market above the proposed take-over prices. 
Among the shares which look attractive are: Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins 6s. 8d. ordinaries standing at 15s. 3d., to give a yield of 
over 6} per cent., and United Steel £1 ordinaries at 30s. 3d., 0 
give a return of 5} per cent. The proposed take-over price fot 
Richard Thomas is rss. 3d. and for United Steel 30s. 4d. 
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University 
Correspondence 
College 


Founder: 
Ws. Briaos, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Se. 
Principal; Cecu. BriaGs, M.A., M.C. 


Courses of 
Study 


U.C.C., with its staff of highly 
ymducts Courses of Study 
sity exams. (Matriculation, 

Entrance, Intermediate 
and various Diplomas and 


Founded 1887, 
qualitied Tutors, c 
for London Univer 
Special University 
and Degree; M.A 


Certificates), Oxford, Cambridge and other 
School Certificates Pre-Medical, Civil 
Service, Engineering, Forcign Languages, etc. 
The College is an Educational Trust, not con- 


ducted primarily as a protit-making concern. 


%& PROSPECTUS 
may be had post free from the Registrar, 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 





MAKE A SAVINGS DATE WITH 
THIS INTEREST 


- . and every six 
“months thereafter. A 
safe, profitable and 
easily realisable in- 
vestment on which 
the Society pays 
the tax. Assets 
£3,500,000. Reserves 
£135,000 











HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING soOciETY 


Founded i851! 


WELLINGTON PLACE - 






HASTINGS 


WHITHER 
PAKISTAN? 


By Z. A. Suleri 


The first book to attempt an 
analysis of the trends of thought 
in the new Islamic country 


Price 5s. 


EASTERN PUBLISHERS, 
62, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.I, 














URED IM GT. BRITAIN 


MARUFAC 
PRICE WITH 
PURCHASE TAX 





NIGROIDS 


(Liquorice and menthol 
pellets) 

are soothing for sore throats, and save the 

voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors. 

in handy pocket containers, at all chemists. 


e 


Manufacturers 


Ferris & Co. Ltd., Bristol. 
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JANTED, July 1949 at Women's 

Christian College, Madras Protessor 
Fe tlish as full-time Missionary (let oF 
2 *s honours Apply Mrs Tarrs, 33, 
Woodber Crescent. London, N.10 
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SSISTANT WARDEN regnired for 

4 Swart sore Gerrards Cross, Bucks 
home tor erly people (at present 14 To 
ae responsible for cooking and will be re- 
yuired to deputise for Warden. Ability to 
& sist with ordinary nursing if required 
essential Salary £150 x £10 to £190 
residential emoluments. Good 
Application form and 
from The Secrerary 

ousing Society, Litd., 
Londen, N.2 
YOMPETENT Sst ne sonal required vrgently 
University educatic nd good speeds in 
Shorthand and 7 advantage 
t not essential 

f[ ATRON-H HOUSEE ESTES required for 
dult gu olle ir London Experi- 
| irable b not essent E 406B 
ces Bran! ES AND SHORTHAND 
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Street, S.W.1 WHI. 0606 No fees to 
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1 College Please state 
training experience and present salary 

Resident or non-resident.—Box No, 404B 


\ TANTED STENOTYPIST-SECRETARY 
London 





b) office in North London of 
CHRISTIAN MepicaL CoLLtece in India sup- 
ported by forty missionary societies In- 
teresting work with good prospects.—Apply 
Box 8B 
\ ’ANTED.--Capable Person to assist in 

Bachelor's Farm House, East Norfolk, 
All moderr onveniences Good home. In 
tere n Po und Gardening an asset 
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[HE Cot NTR Y YEAR.—-A filmshow will 
be « th comments by prances Pit 
for St bone Publ ibra at Stern 
Hal vmour Place Marble Arch on 
Tuesda * Feb 22 at 8 p.n Admission Free 
U) Sysnsiry Ol ater A course of 
$ Lectures on inguistic Geography * 
will be e F 3lancquaert (Pro- 
fessor he University 
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March University of 
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REDV by RY 3 
IA HAENDEI 
ELEANOR & CHRISTINE PEMBRIDGE 
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Tickets 7,6, 6 5/-, 3/6. Prom. 2/- 
at Hall (Ken. 821 and Agents 
R°’ Al — SOCIETY 
OYAL Al HALL 


BERT 
DAY Ma rcu Ist, 1949. ar 7.3 








DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
(Elgar) 
Mary JARRED 
Hepete Nash Haro_p WILLIAMS 
SATURDAY, Marcu Er, 1949 AT 2.30 P.M. 
“ ISRAEL IN EGYPT” 
‘ anae 
VICTORIA SLADEN Muritt BRUNSKILL, 
Parry JONFS 
At the orga: ARN(C Greer 
N ¥ ORCHESTRA 
M § 3ENT 
B < £3 a £1 7s. 6d Stalls 
10s. 6d. and 7 6d. “A ena, 6s. 6d. and 5s 
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ELLERMAN 
UCKNALL 





TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, £.C.3. 
1011, 


Telephone: Avenue 





DEVONCOURT HOTEL 
EXMOUTH, S. DEVON. 
A very lovely situation overlooking the 


and its own beautifully tended grounds of 
4 acres which adjoin the Golf Course 


sea 


A first-class hotel of 50 bedrooms, which 
include delightful self-contained suites 
Lift Hard tennis court and free golf to 
residents 

LICENSED TEL : 2277 





, MH Mydvo 





HARROGATE 


Re-opening in May under Trust House 
management. Advance enquiries can be 


made to: 
TRUST HOUSES LTD 
1846 


81, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





Gro. 











Ordinary Writing 
at 120 words 
a minute 


Dutton Speedwords—written in 
ordinary letters—can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first 
hour of study. Based on a scien 
tific word-frequency analysis, the 
abbreviating rules are so powerful 
that ordinary matter averages two 
letters per word. All languages. 


Warmly commended by G, 
Bernard Shaw. Send 23d. for 
test lesson and details of 8- 
lesson postal course (needing 


20-24 hours of actual study) tq 
DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 
(OWS10), 92-3 Great Russell 
st., London, W.C.1. Advt. 
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{ finding a better cigar at the 
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’ ae | (\HELTEN ' , _ . hes , ; Scahen* ° io, Pacing 
PROPERTY (CHELTENHAM —Littey Broox Horet.— | 1 few personally recommended hotels, so, Gardens. Excellent accommo 
4, ad f : s e. i , _ Single Rooms (wit! x" 
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Ewart GILkes “ND “PARTNERS, 2 Hans | the best Country House atmospl - ‘The still unsolt ; easy distance of sh¢ n hter 
Road, S.W.3 fen. 0066 lisine is notably good and Tomer . it unsolved, do not hesitate writing t Brochure from the = “Te 
well stocked bar Billiards, hard tenn . me jor my personal advice. A stamped - ; 
go itt and riding stables. Week-end Dinner addressed envelope for my reply F canes HEATH, Sussex. 
ACCOMMODATION, VACANT | Dance “Tel. 5861 2. | pay typ ee fy 5 —4- 
9 ‘LIFF H > He 7 . P ™ Nex week's address: Ashley Courtenay accommodation Excellent ti 
~ ae | EAD HOT2L. Cartvow Bay, St d é wrtenay, ae 
AND WANTED AUSTELL, S. CorNcwalL. For your Spring 68, St. James's S o- Frequent tast electric trains—I 
holiday Golf, tennis, seafishing, flowers | a 7 et, London, S.W.1. minutes Lovely garden, squas 
c= NW Ala. Se ied 4-berth Caravan and lo ans views out of door Indoors, | 7. oo courts. Inclu nt 
val > in Ros land area Near sea evervth we can think of to make you BARNSTAPLE. IMPERIA 74 gns. in Hotel. 6 gns 
Dair t i et Write 2 comfortab able Table tennis and cinema Delightfully situated hotcl 4 ao a Resident Proprietor Haywards toy 670 
earbs overed tennis courts, squash, bad- estuary in pleasant Devon town. Personal KE 
JH] OMECROr T. Peesron Sanps, PAIGnron minton and riding Club licence.—Tel | service and good _ tood. Tel 210011. MAY EET ene OC eer tand 
Ideal Early Holidays. 4 ens. No extras. | P8t. 125 Manageress: Mrs. Strongman Trust months to visit the ENC ér 
UNTER’'S MOON Toreuay.— Special be apd most the Soring at _Parring- Houses, Limited. so enjoy Spring Flow 
rates tor yo t Te oll this ore, ~ =. ; Que ; y Delov: 7 Ww $ h, 
iovely ge dened ior | a ” > a y country house hotel, sheltered by high BATH. LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL ae by Wereewertl , 
iov iy aotel, | noted t food. Central ptm Lovely er a e... Fully in keeping with this Queen City ot Minimum terms and maximun 
“Brochure. ‘Phone 4160. ea — ls riot bY the sea. Individual service — — haces south, standing 600ft. up during these months. Tel. 20 and 22 
re, i and every comfort. Good food and wines amidst shady and restful lawns. Cuisine, ccomeee’ A : - 
QELP CONTAINED and Partly Ft rm hed garden preduce, fishing, tennis, riding comfort and willing service are specialities. HO’ " ae. am =A. io FAYRENESS 
J 4 large rooms, kitchen, Bathroom and jarage Moderate terms. Details from ift. Free transport to City centre. Fully foe _ the family ty as Sane. Ae 
W.C Facing Wancswerth Common £3 10s thos. Cook & Sons, Ltd.. Dept. FAR ‘17c’/V Licensed. Tel. 5891. : — type. Golf. Bathing 
pD.W —Box 389B Berkeley Street. London” Wt or tranches = Riding at own front door. Renos ved 
o« 4 He a | Berkeley § ( ) E ranches BEM ’ : or its Catering and Cuisine 7 
PO LST —Desser. for, 2-0 weeks from | (COTSWOLD CLUB Brockhampton Park | pay ROYAL SPITHEAD HOTEL, {Tuit, flowers and vegetables, oun Poeanse 
mid-July, this luded country ho 5 | near Cheltenham tes Holidays. | 5 tolida Tel ~#. gets own Poultry 
3 recep.. 6 bed., Aga, all-mains, tennis e Magnilicent Mansior with je ‘ - offers comfort and good food euters aeceas oo 
jood = garden garage.—RENDALL Drove | jaa ee yi modern ames to beach Sports. Family parties welcomed. LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. L 
House, Cranborne | dining-hall, Cocktail bar Ballroom ‘Sprite- | Fully Licensed Brochure on application. don’s Country House Hotel half-hou jam 
YO LET.—Half-cottage off Church St., | interior mattresses 060 acres pagitiaen TE: ae Selwyn, Resident and Managing City and West End. Residential accommn 
Kensington, furnished or semi-furnished. | Swimming pool. Squash and ternis courts. | trector dation for long or short stays. Man 
} a week to one or two capable | Riding. Billiards. games room. Children | BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. '00ms with private baths, all with 4 
to earetake, owner being | caterea for. From 7 gns, weekly inclusive In the “ position Buses pass the ‘¢lephones. Hard tennis court Golf cours 
. F Ready March or April upwards.--Write tor Brochure 11 grounds Nearest hotel to Meyrick Golf 2dloining Fully licensed From 8 ens. 
ponte! Box 396 B. ee Se | + Guest House. Continental Course. One minute’s walk of Bourne- E. Victor, Managing Director Her ndon 1456 
ure 3¢ and English cuisine Special diets.- mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Cour LYNDHURST c 
a. _ am Lillington Road Botur =" terms for Residenis Special the heart of the New I —  . 
e 1 on Spas rwne: 2 caster rogramme, 33/- per day. Write Georg Cc y recte *' 
: Eee ; ae - aS x0 _ ee 5 , gian ountry House characterised by 
WINTER SPORTS & TRAVEL yp oe Concertante ; home _ for oe ai tor, Mrs. R J Bray. efficient and cheerful service Licensed 
! Spring. 3 ans Every el estbourne 63333 Trains met Brockenhurst. Tel. 111. Under 
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YONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS.—All in- y Ss Same management Sots S t 
( clusive arrangements France 10 | NORTPIELD —~ fal Sipmovurn, S Davey enameasven. See, poms bra om Chisping Campaen oe os Rome ak 
vs , 17 Ss Switz aer ova 'g . i -( 8S S e a e ° 
da trom £17 19s. 6d. Switzerland. 10 | BaG pienity with ‘atronage A.J and Hunstanton Riding on firm sands, LYNMOUTH. TORS HO yen 
days. from £19 lés These are very & without ceremony; st nibtime . > ~ TEL. Generous 
special offers, early bookings essential comfort without ostenta ion; perfection in shooting, en tout cas Tennis Court. fare, well-stocked cellar. Dancing. a 
Holidays also arranged in Italy, Spain cuisine and service and a grand position by Billiards and Dancing. The Dormy House Cocktail Lounge. These, coupled wit 
orwa Denmark. Holland. Portugal, an the sea Every amenity to be expected of is famous for its Cuisine, Cellar and coastal scenery of N. Devon and the glor 16s 
oiENny ALLAN & Son (TRavet) Lro., 25, aa) hotel, including a full licence Service. Tel.: Brancaster 17 of Exmoor, fey neg to make your Honey- 
ocksptr Street. London S.W.1 Tel Nr. Bromiey, KENT. SUNDRIDGE PARK ™OOn or oliday a happy memory 
Whitehall 5387 9 RANTCHESTER VICARAGE. Cam- HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- Brochure. Lynton 3236. Book now for Easter 
pros STUDENTS. past and present if bridge Visitors received for periods ciative ot a country home. Golf, Tennis, MINEHEAD, NORTHFIELD A seventeen 
attractive tours in Austria, | ‘ one or two weeks Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef bedroom, beautifully appointed hotel, where 
pres . italy pind Norway are offered by EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT Licensed Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172. the Resident Owners aim at highest 
the ay Ja rime A NION serves ‘001 « I u a $ ‘ tort + 
; 3, Endsleigh St... W.C.1l and civilise d surrounds — Gpen tor M CHACFORD, DEVON. GREAT TREE pooren + ny Ro aoe a be ee 
tree booklet ing coffee, lunc h and tea.—196, Tottenham HOTEL. A pre-war standard of comfort 5"itable Hotel for Winter residents. Tel. 0% 
DEAL ESCORTED TOURS Norway or | Court Road, W | | and the country house atmosphere. Obliging NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. AA 
France, each 15 days. 57 ans. inclusive I OTELIERS Taste Flowers direct from service and excellent country fare. Warm, 4 Star. Open all the year A mild 
Details from Thos. Cook and Son, Ltd., Cornwall For prices ete write sheltered position, on Bus route. Miss Lee, climate. Enjoyable any time. Always some- 
e pt. HOL/7c‘V, Berkeley Street, London, HEATHERBELL Nurseties, St. Ives, Cornwall ante BES End Hotel. tw. Sis i8-hel ". ns ng ny 
7.1 or branches r ~ - » . - — . -hole golf course adjoinin Good food 
NAPPE CROSS HOTEL. Nr. Exmourn SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR adeed @ A ~~ tetas heme? 
,. REL Y ote TOURS (Summazr) S. Devon.--One of the most beautifully 1 mile sea. Own poultry, cows, fresh tarm ere cane, Sealine cocktail bar 
- a + be _ a, oe appointed mansion hotels in the country produce, and the personal touch combine . — 
3 “iountain and Venice gy hey he geery _amenity and perfect cuisine to make the perfect Spring holiday in PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL THE 
ole n ie uStria anc rhe 28 acres grounds are a picture in unspoilt Roseland. (Ruan High Lanes, Nr. CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A MYTH 
Dolomites— Departures June ilith, June Spring Grand view over sea and estuary Tr Tel ery: 7 Keep warr d wel t ir } 
25th July oth Aug 20th, Sept 3rd Lik Tel Exmouth 3643 ; vinaggese es vase So Facing her — i EA, — 
. : d ‘3 8 anc e sourn 
Soring Autumn) 5 Venice / Florence OCH CARRON HOTEL. ROSS-SHIRE NR. DRUMNADROCHIT, Inverness-shire. Central heating. Private suites. 
Riviera 6. Rome Naples Sorrento Depar- 4 Situated among the peace and quiet of LEWISTON ARMS. Excellent Sporting. Manager Tel.: Penzance 471. : 
tures May 7th, May 2ist, June 25th, the Highlands and overlooking sea loch. H Walking and Motoring centre. Salmon. sar “a . 
Sept ard. Sept. 17th, Oct. ist Susseaas po! t s ; 3 4 same irection Ship Hotel, 
Drsinro Should be reserved immed lv and ¢. all bedrooms. Electric light. Boat- Sea Trout and Brown Trout Fishing. Royal Duchy Hotel, Falmouth 
F 9 ee Te A 1 val tate ing. Three miles only from railway station Situated in Lovely Highland Scenery. - - 
fillit “uD 3 , ae "Tour LI nous For brochure and particulars, apply Home Produce. Rooms H. & C. Licensed RAVENSCAR, SCARBOROUCH. aie 
Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8. (Tel. a Resident Proprietors, Lt.-Col. and Mrs. HALL HOTEL 10 miles Scarborough 
Maida Vale 4321 ‘ NORTH LES Visitors received in G. W. Malcolm. Tel.: Drumnadrochit 225 TT. ectt-containes fully licensed 
Je comforta -ountry ttac ‘ 1whday hote Sea wat “ ng , 
\ JEEK-END CLUB offers Sat. and Sun Good cooking Sray-tietshes tae a Boo By DUMFRIES, Scotland. SOUTHWICK 9-hole golf couean Pattie. Hard Tennis, 
walks, week-end parties, Easter, | Pen-y-Waen, Abersoch, Cuernarvonshire HOUSE HOTEL, on the Solway Firth in Bowls, Billiards, Dancing (orchestra), all 
Whitsun and Continental holidays. Attrac- TTE 1 . > unspoilt Galloway, ideal peaceful holiday tree te side g vailabl 
tive 1960 meen t E - -RBURN HALL. Norriumsertanp D  rencents Riding _ available. 
tive 1998 programme rom E Evpr1pce- A new centre for more interesting holi- surroundings throughout the year, Ist-class Inc. terms 33/- to 42/- day arif! trom 
im a Se pA eg hy Sy days, set in 300 acres of magnificent rou nds golf, good rough shooting, fishing, sea J. R. Cooper, Res. Director. Cloughton 238. 
31 G AS FOR A -DAY MOTOR | in the beautiful Border Countr: bathing and swimming pool, walks, views RICHMOND HILL. S$ MORSHEAD 
en TOUR 00 Due. please poly. for class hotel comfort combin -d with — aa really “oe Boe _ country house HOTEI just by the Be Wates and facing 
’ | ages of a holiday car Q i . service ully license Do ¥ mag 4 
illus. booklet to Contours, Lr 72, Ne esting all-round poe ly — tH, ul. : : that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
man St.. London, W.1. MUS 8499 and $463 tiple rooms for parties saan 4 EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
dD es of ing people er, 
special accommodation for children and re- HOTEL A well-appointed hotel of dis- from 6 gns., with easy access to City and 
Gueed terms for families: also single and tinction and charm Beautifully situated West End Tel Richmond 3763 
ea double rooms Apply now to the Recer- on own foreshore facing South Lovely ¥ 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c TIONIST (Dept. R) tor free brochure . sands, running water and telephone all pe ae “ or eae ——— 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY OMR of SR ALLT fretriw A guest house run by ee oa licence. Tel.: West established is “bedroom, licensed Hotel, 
-lo s -} ld « in 322 . 
A great beauty, this Country ouse tarmhouse in heart ‘a Welsh mountains Re. gg 4 — Girection of Dr. amt 
Hotel. in lovely, tall-timbered grounds. is mote situation near Liyn Geirionydd.. Very ENCLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE Mrs. C. G. Crawley. needs no introduction 
surre nded by un poilt countryside of con- good food and fires. modern conveniences LODGE HOTEL for _comfortable winter and te all = Say _WELCOME sad the fullest 
siderable charm. Yet it is only 7 miles | informal atmosphere 4).5 gns._BonNeR residence at very reasonable terms All sense. From 7 gns. Tel.. Shanklin 2101 
from Oxford, to whih most interesting | Llanrwst 166 = rooms fitted h. & c. and gas fires. $9DMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
city a 5-day car service (at nominal rates) W. Cornish fishing village. Torarv iful gardens and good food. London sunny seclusion a hundred yards trom the 
is provided Perfect field and woodland | ; 4 * BEVEAN 20 miles. Egham Station buses and sea 3 ane-time ral >S1 DEN’ 
e Priv H 1 thi n ROYAL RESIDENCE 
walks, good riding hacks, 400 acres rough ate Hotel. PortHLeven. Lt.-Cdr “oact Tel.: ane a eae > + : 
per Ml ge Bg By Big. BW. - H. C. Selby. R.N. (retd) Green Line coaches pass door Te! appeals to all who look for winter warmt 
table-tennis. etc.—all combine to ensure ve CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE Egham 197/359 comfort, good catering and personal service 
a long or short visit of memorable enjoy- On a well-earned holiday you deserve EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE Personal direction of Mr — Mrs. Martin. 
ment Decidedly engrowe meals. perfectly to do, yourseS Ra Enjov every comfort HOTEL “The Gateway to the West.” From 54 ens Sidmouth 221 
cooked anc e Chu licence for resi- ithe Cavendish on the Grand Paraae A beautiful old eighte@nth-century coach- THMURLESTONE, 8. DEVON. THU nw 
den .- epritculars, STUOLEY Priory Horton- First-class service and cuisine Telephone ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral STONE HOTEL irst to fully licensed 
cum nie ey. Oxford Tel Stanton St in every room Jack Ped- Close packed with the relics of a more seaside country o.. bedrooms 
Jobn 3 See p Me ne . asi punts rotel Over 100 bedroom 
DUrY S pee ’ a train service, leisured age + repleie with every modern fitted with hot and cold running ater 
B’ ARMOU TH’S most select private hotel | Li hours from vi Proprietors amenity ell - appointed bedrooms. and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
open Book early for Easter on. canes “ “me on applics n to the Restaurant Cocktail Lounge and Lift. squash. hodminton. billiards, Tel.: Thurie- 
nierior bedding and H. end ©. | Minne 240 NUnCMMAN). Tel; East- |] R.A.C., A.A. Telephone 4071-2 stone 382, 383, 384. 
are 8 e hit t Standar a © st 
“acl Ty's Oeste Cass Moves. | WV, RESTAURANT. — Care | | FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. Book TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Facet 
incl Ty Crate Castte Hover AND SNACK Bar 20 now for Easter mis first-class 70-bed- the South and the Sun ip it 
170 Granville Place, Orchard Street. W.1 room hotel, where a « is superfluous. Acres of Park Land. S tee ken 
TEWQUAY CORNW ALL. Gnaeat Wes.een | MAYiair 5125 Between Mount Royal and Tennis Squash Be. ~iinton Theatre and the Coast Fully licensed 
Pi el wned. same family | Selfridges. Open 11 a.m. till 1l pm. Tables adjoining Sea ynit wo minutes Fully class cuisine Lift Cocktail Lo 
40 vears On a spur of booka ble for dinner Luncu and DINNER licet.sed e Billiards Lit Self-contained ballroom Free Golf on own porting 
awe any $ soney beaches 8 ste ho ~ ee tor our suites Tel.: Folkestone 2850 9-hole course Tel 20331 (3 lines) 
Fame r 200 on ‘ - *xcellent cuisine anc astries trom our own 
a 





Fully licensed Tel me bakery Private parties catered tor 
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